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THE  HOSPITAL  SPIRIT 

The  spirit  that  pervades  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  one  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  service.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  know  that 
at  its  head  is  one  whose  daily  joy  lies  in  forgetting  self  and  helping 
others,  and  who  sends  to  those  under  his  care  a  Christmas  message 
like  the  following: 
Greeting  from  the  President: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  be  out  of  town  to-night  and  therefore 
cannot  be  present  with  you.  I  desire  to  express  the  wishes  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  that  you  may  have  a  happy  Christmas,  even  if 
you  are  sick  and  troubled,  and  in  a  hospital. 

You  are  met  together  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
came  into  this  world  a  little  baby,  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Before  He  came  there  was  no  sucb  thing  as  a  hospital.  If  any  of 
you  have  been  helped  here  bodily  or  mentally,  if  you  have  received 
kindly  attentions  of  doctors  ami  nurses,  remember  that  it  all  has 
come  because  this  little  baby  came  into  the  world  to  help  others,  to 
relieve  the  sick,  to  coin  fort  the  sorrowing,  to  make  this  world  a  bet- 
ter place  for  you  and  me  to  live  in. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  happy  Christmas  Day  ;  that  you  will  enjoy 
it  yourself  and  help  others  to  enjoy  it,  and  that  in  days  to  come  you 
can  look  back  on  the  Christmas  that  you  spent  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  a  pleasant  memory. 

Will  each  one  of  you  please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  yourself, 
for  all  that  you  love  and  all  that  love  yon. 

Albert  M.  Day,  President. 
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WARD  TEACHING 
By  Frank  Billings,  Chicago 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  country.  This  is  due 
not  only  to  the  efficient  care  given  to  the  sick  and  injured  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  them  to  health,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
esprit  de  corps  in  the  institution,  which  embraces  every  worker  in  the 
hospital.  Tli is  means  that  the  main  function  of  the  hospital — the  at- 
tempt to  heal  the  sick  and  injured — is  efficiently  carried  on. 

If  one  inquires  why  the  above  conditions  exist  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  answered  chiefly  by  saying  that  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  is  a  teaching  institution  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  pupils  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  receive 
their  practical  training  in  the  wards.  The  medical  students  receive 
their  clinical  instruction  in  the  amphitheaters  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  also  in  the  wards, 
and  it  is  of  this  last  method  of  medical  teaching  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
While  there  are  two  or  more  methods  of  medical  ward  teaching, 
the  one  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  that  of  placing  the 
senior  medical  student,  whose  previous  medical  training  prepares  him 
for  the  work  in  hand,  in  the  ward  as  a  so-called  clinical  clerk.  This 
term  is  one  which  originated  in  England,  where  the  chief  part  of  the 
practical  medical  training  of  the  student  is  gained  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospitals.  As  a  clinical  clerk  he  is  obliged  to  wear  a  gown,  or  uniform, 
which  will  render  him  indistinguishable  from  other  workers  in  the 
hospital  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  against  any  possible  com- 
munication of  disease  from  one  individual  to  another  in  and  out  of 
the  hospital.  His  work  is  supervised  by  the  resident  physicians  and 
also  by  the  interne  staff.  Necessarily  his  work  is  observed  and  ar- 
ranged for  also  by  the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons.  He  serves 
for  a  sufficient  time  daily  and  for  a  period  of  time  in  months  (in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  it  is  three  mouths)  to  enable  him  to  become  of 
real  value  in  the  care  of  the  sick  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  At 
first  he  is  allotted  but  one  or  two  beds,  but  later  as  his  efficiency  in- 
creases he  may  be  assigned  to  more  beds.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
resident  physicians  he  writes  a  history,  makes  a  physical  examination 
and  also  the  laboratory  examinations  of  blood  and  excretions  of  each 
patient.  His  work  is  critically  observed  and  he  has  the  opportunity 
day  by  day  to  watch  the  clinical  course  of  many  diseases.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  prescribe  or  to  dictate  the  management  of  any  patient. 


but  the  treatment  and  management  is  directed  before  him  so  that  he 
is  able  to  watch  the  result.  He  may  aid  the  nurses  and  orderlies  in 
giving  tub  baths  for  fevers,  hot  air  sweats  to  patients  who  require  that 
form  of  treatment  and  other  measures  of  treatment  which  will  be  of 
great  practical  value  to  him  as  a  physician.  The  constant  presence 
in  the  wards  of  the  resident  physicians,  the  internes  and  the  nurses 
and  the  daily  presence  of  the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  clinical  clerk  in  his  work  and  safeguards  any  possible 
objections  which  anyone  may  offer  to  the  possible  abuse  of  patients. 
Indeed,  the  more  publicity  given  to  hospital  management,  the  less 
chance  there  is  for  any  possible  abuse,  physical  or  other,  to  patients. 
The  number  of  clinical  clerks  working  in  the  hospital  at  any  one  time- 
is  not  so  large  as  to  cause  a  disturbance  or  trouble  of  any  kind  in  the 
work  of  nurses  or  others  engaged  in  the  care  of  patients.  Very  ill 
ward  patients  are  not  placed  under  the  charge  of  clinical  clerks. 

This  form  of  ward  teaching  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  best 
because  it  gives  a  certain  responsibility  to  the  medical  student  and 
enables  him  to  use  his  special  senses  and  to  better  recognize  the  natu- 
ral phenomena  of  disease  as  expressed  in  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
than  he  can  gain  in  any  other  way.  To  this  is  added,  occasionally,  a 
clinical  conference  conducted  by  one  of  the  attending  physicians,  or 
one  of  the  resident  staff  with  a  group  of  clinical  clerks,  over  one  or 
more  patients  who  have  been  studied  by  an  individual  clerk.  This 
group  ward  walk  method,  is  supplemental  only  to  the  other  and  is  use- 
ful in  broadening  the  horizon  of  the  medical  student  in  reference  to 
the  various  disease  processes  observed.  The  service  of  the  clinical  clerk 
and  the  practical  knowledge  which  he  gains  is  not  unlike  the  necessary 
practical  training  which  the  pupil-nurse  receives  in  ward  work.  This 
practical  experience  is  invaluable  to  both  the  medical  student  and  the 
pupil-nurse  and  without  it  they  could  not  so  intelligently  and  success- 
fully care  for  the  sick  who  may  need  their  services  hereafter. 

So  quietly  and  unobtrusively  is  this  medical  ward  work  carried 
on  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  that  but  few  who  are  unacquainted 
with  its  adoption  by  the  hospital  would  know  that  it  is  going  on  when 
they  visit  the  wards.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  advance  taken  by  the  hospital  authorities  in  the  teaching  functions 
of  the  hospital. 

We  may  all  feel  very  proud  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the 
work  it  is  doing  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  and  we  may  feel 
quite  as  elated  that  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  an  institution  for  the 
investigation  of  disease  and  of  teaching  commensurate  with  its  other 
functions. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  PRES- 
BYTERIAN TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES, 
MAY,  1915 

By  Rev.  William  Chalmers  Covert, 
Minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 

Ps.  23  :5,  6  :     "My  cup  runneth  over." 

The  true  poet  talks  of  life  in  terms  of  his  own  longings.  The 
poet  of  the  text  is  God's  man  talking  of  his  life.  He  says  it  is  con- 
sciously so  full  of  God  that  it  is  like  a  cup  standing  filled  to  the  brim 
and  pouring  over.  It  is  a  life  that  comes  up  to  the  measure  of  the 
ordinary  cup's  fullness  and  then  lives  and  loves  and  serves  still  more. 
It  breaks  over  the  little  rim  of  duty,  the  little  edges  of  lawful  re- 
quirements, the  margin  of  necessity  and  flows  down  to  bless  all  life. 
The  River  Nile  is  a  cup  that  runneth  over.  It  is  the  Nile,  overspilling 
from  its  set  bounds  of  oughtness  and  breaking  over  the  usual  and  ordi- 
nary and  doing  more  than  is  legitimately  expected  of  a  river  that 
makes  the  bleak  Sahara  and  Lybian  sands  that  sweep  up  across  the 
deserts  to  the  river  green  with  gardens  and  sweet  with  fruit.  When 
the  Nile  gets  out  of  its  banks  the  surrounding  country  lives  again. 
When  it  does  a  little  bigger  business  than  its  ordinary  topographical 
control  would  call  for,  then  Egypt  lives ;  life  is  then  glad  and  pros- 
perity comes  to  the  land.  It  is  always  the  overflow  that  irrigates  the 
land — not  the  water  that  stays  within' the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Here  is  a  deep,  fine  principle  of  moral  living.  It  is  life  in  its 
overflow  beyond  the  limits  of  the  must;  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
ought,  that  has  in  it  the  most  and  best,  and  of  this  I  wish  to  speak. 

I.  No  life  is  happy  if  it  stops  this  side  of  the  overflowing  point. 
There  is  no  joy  in  life  when  one  does  what  he  does  under  the  sting 
of  compulsion;  no  joy  for  one  who,  doing,  does  just  as  little  as  he  can 
and  no  more.  There  is  no  spirit  of  happiness  in  a  woman  who  is 
afraid  that  her  cup  may  in  some  way  spill  over,  or  that  she  may  do 
too  much.  The  one  who  is  filling  her  cup  by  the  thimbleful  lest  a 
few  drops  slip  over  the  brim  and  run  down  into  somebody's  life  is 
an happy. 

Stevenson  tells  a  story  of  three  British  sailors  belonging  to  the 
wrecked  ship  "Wager."  The  crew  was  cast  on  an  unfrequented  island 
— a  lost  atom  in  a  wide  waste  of  the  seas.  A  small  trading  ship  pass- 
ing was  hailed.  It  was  an  overloaded  little  vessel.  It  was  found  that 
three  of  the  starving  men  must  be  left  behind  lest  the   "Wager's" 


crew,  cargo  and  rescued  be  imperiled.  The  call  to  brotherhood  and 
chivalry  was  answered  by  every  man.  The  brave  three  chosen  went 
out  to  meet  duty  and  far  beyond  it.  They  took  the  sting  out  of  the 
must  and  the  compulsion  of  their  contract  to  stay  and  made  their 
sacrifice  heroic.  As  the  lifeboat  pulled  away  with  their  rescued  breth- 
ren, the  men  who  were  doubtless  never  to  follow,  swung  their  hats  in 
the  air  and  gave  three  such  cheers  and  a  tiger  as  they  could  for  the 
crew  that  had  done  its  part.  This  giving  up  to  the  line  of  duty  and 
then  going  on  beyond   is   Christian   religion. 

The  woman  that  draws  on  her  surplus  above  the  must  and  lives 
in  the  excess  beyond  the  necessity  and  compulsion  of  duty  has  found 
the  biggest  field  for  human  happiness  that  is  opened.  Get  out  into  it. 
Fragrant  flowers  bloom  there.  Blue  skies  overhang.  Satisfying 
springs  are  ready  to  slake  your  thirst.  The  reason  we  get  little  when 
we  should  have  much  from  our  life  is  because,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
we  think  we  have  done  well  when  we  keep  our  cup  full.  And  so  we 
have,  but  the  fact  is  the  real  joy  of  life  does  not  come  until  you  go  a 
bit  further,  fill  up  the  cup  a  bit  more  and  let  the  best  you  have  and 
are  overflow  to  others.  The  fullness  of  the  full  cup  is  yours.  The 
overflow  is  the  other  man's  and  the  sweetness  and  satisfaction  of  life 
is  not  in  the  filling  full  of  the  cup,  but  in  the  drops  that  break  over 
the  rim  and  run  down  into  life  beyond.  Wordsworth  stops  outside 
the  gates  of  joy  when  he  calls  duty  "stern  daughter  of  the  Voice  of 
God."  It  is  because  we  are  not  willing  to  go  beyond  the  duty  im- 
posed and  unescapable ;  because  we  are  not  willing  to  go  the  first  mile 
and  take  also  the  second  mile,  that  we  get  so  little  joy  out  of  duty 
done  or  of  going  the  first  mile.  Where  there  is  little  overflow  we 
get  little  joy  from  the  full  cup. 

II.  The  world's  helpers  and  saviors  have  always  been  charac- 
ters that  gave  of  themselves  in  excess  of  all  contract  requirements. 
They  have  not  been  men  who  weighed  their  duty  over  against  what 
the  other  man  was  doing;  nor  those  who  spoke  very  mcuh  about  rights 
or  obligations  or  the  oughtness  of  doing  this  or  that.  Look  over  the 
story  of  the  world's  uplift  and  find  the  way  her  helpers  looked  at  life. 
What  overflowing  cups  they  bore  !  They  never  knew  the  compulsion 
of  law ;  they  never  saw  the  limits  of  duty,  for  they  walked  right  over 
them  into  this  surplus  of  life.  They  had  no  time  nor  desire  to  meas- 
ure carefully  how  much  of  life  they  spilled  over  the  cup's  brim. 
Frances  Willard  was  an  overflowing  cup.  She  never  knew  when  she 
crossed  the  frontier  lines  of  duty.  She  kept  going.  Culture  and  edu- 
cation and  personality  and  social  prestige,  literary  work,  platform 
ability,  made  her  cup  full.     But  these  gifts  and  graces  and   powers 


that  filled  life  meant  nothing  till  they  began  to  overflow  and  ran  out 
to  the  saving  of  men  and  women  from  the  curse  of  drink.  Then 
Frances  Willard  found  herself  and  made  life  over  for  thousands  and 
home  a  new  word  for  thousands  more. 

Dr.  Grenfell  had  a  full  cup.  His  was  a  busy  life  of  medicine, 
a  noble  calling  among  the  rich  and  influential  of  English  society. 
He  was  active  in  scientific  circles.  He  was  busy  with  books.  Never- 
theless, Dr.  Grenfell's  cup  blessed  life  with  but  little  sweetness  till 
its  fullness  poured  over  in  unselfish  excess.  When  he  went  with 
his  brains,  family  prestige,  scientific  knowledge,  his  medicine  and 
gospel  of  good  cheer  into  frozen  Labrador  and  fought  fogs  and  ice 
floes  on  sea,  snows  and  wolf  packs  and  gamblers  on  land,  that  he 
might  soothe  the  body  and  save  the  soul  of  poor,  miserable  natives 
of  that  bleak  land,  then  came  the  maximum  saving  power  of  his  life 
and  the  intensest  joy  he  was  ever  to  know  ! 

Abraham  Lincoln  would  never  have  been  heard  of  had  lie  not 
reached  that  point  in  his  life  when  his  cup  began  to  overflow.  He 
would  otherwise  have  lived  and  died  an  obscure  country  lawyer,  warm 
of  heart,  interesting  of  personality  and  doing  plenty  of  quiet  service, 
while  living  honestly  and  up  to  the  legal  requirements  of  the  land. 
Doing  what  was  expected  and  nothing  more  would  have  left  Lincoln 
in  obscurtiy.  But  when  the  cup  of  his  life  began  to  brim  over  and 
his  passion  for  humanity  was  poured  out  into  a  life  of  service  and 
sacrifice,  then  he  rose  to  the  place  where  God  always  puts  men  and 
women  whose  life  is  the  overflowing  cup,  viz.,  into  the  catalog  of 
life's  redeeming  influences  !  Abraham  Lincoln  went  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  duty.  He  met  his  obligations  as  citizen  and  member  of 
society  but  did  not  stop  there.  He  went  still  farther.  No  man  ever 
helped  much  that  did  stop  there.  You  simply  pay  your  debts  and 
nothing  more  and  you  do  not  do  very  much  that  is  heroic  and  helping. 
A  man  must  pay  his  debts  or  go  to  jail.  Lincoln's  life  was  not  in 
eight-hour  shifts.  He  never  saw  a  time  clock.  He  wrought  till  the 
blood  left  his  pallid  face  and  his  angular  frame  bent,  trembling  under 
its  incessant  burdens.  He  gladly  paid  the  price  of  world  helping. 
He  walked  in  silent  sorrow  amidst  a  broken-hearted  nation,  trying 
to  help  in  the  darkest  hour  our  nation  ever  knew.  He  carried  under 
his  jesting  an  agony  of  desire  for  peace  and  went  forth  while  others 
slept  or  cursed,  to  plead  for  a  nation's  saving.  There  is  no  life  worth 
while  that  does  not  overflow.  Its  measure  of  use  and  blessing  is  the 
quantity  of  its  overpouring. 


SOCIAL  SERYICE  REPORT 

Santa  Claus;  work  lias  been  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
and  thought  of  the  Social  Service  Department  during  the  last  month 
of  the  preceding  quarter.  Miss  Robinson,  who  has  been  visiting  half 
of  each  day  during  the  three  months,  had  entire  charge  of  the  Christ- 
mas distributions.  Twenty  baskets  of  toys,  food  or  clothing  were 
arranged  for  by  her.  The  head  nurses  took  one  family,  the  prelimi- 
nary nurses  two  others  and  different  employes  of  the  hospital  were 
extremely  generous  in  providing  for  five  others.  There  were  several 
donations  of  money  to  the  Social  Service  Fund,  which  assisted  Miss 
Robinson  in  supplying  food  and  special  clothing  for  the  baskets,  which 
were  well  filled  with  toys  through  the  generosity  of  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  Board. 

Everywhere  the  members  of  the  department  went  in  distributing 
the  baskets  they  were  met  with  extreme  and  sincere  expressions  of 
gratitude.  So  overcome  with  emotion  was  one  Jewish  man  who  came 
into  the  office  to  carry  his  basket  home  that  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  English  words  to  express  himself.  He  was  formerly  a  ladies' 
tailor  in  Paris,  where  his  wife  was  a  dressmaker.  They  now  have  a 
little  baby  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure  positions  here  which 
bring  in  a  living  wage. 

One  Italian  father  and  mother  with  seven  children  who  had  lived 
in  England  for  fifteen  years,  where  the  father  had  earned  a  meager 
living  as  a  green  grocer,  came  to  Chicago  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
With  the  money  he  secured  from  the  sale  of  his  shop  he  bought 
clothing  for  his  family,  which  he  knew  would  be  cheaper  in  that 
country  than  here,  and  also  paid  for  their  passage  to  this  country. 
The  family  was  unaccustomed  to  our  ways  of  doing  business  and 
therefore  not  well  equipped  to  compete  here.  So  neither  the  father 
nor  his  older  sons  were  able  to  find  any  work  which  would  bring 
in  enough  to  support  the  family.  In  September,  a  year  ago,  the 
oldest  boy,  who  was  earning  seven  dollars  a  week  in  a  box  factory, 
had  two  operations  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  leaving  seven 
dollars  a  week,  which  was  earned  by  a  younger  brother,  as  the  sole 
income  of  the  family.  A  little  girl  of  nine  has  been  in  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  and  the  father  has  been  going  to  the  Central  Free 
Dispensary  for  treatment.  Coal  tickets  from  the  Consumers  Com- 
pany were  given  to  this  family  in  addition  to  a  basket  of  clothes, 
food  and  toys  from  one  of  the  employes  of  the  hospital. 

A  Greek  family  that  has  had  three  of  its  members  in  the  hospital 
at  different  times  was  remembered  generously.  The  father,  mother, 
grandmother  and  six  children  live   on  eleven   dollars  a   week.     The 
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smallest  child,  who  has  been  In  the  hospital  a  couple  of  times,  is 
in  poor  condition,  which  is  caused  by  the  grandmother  forcing  the 
poor  babe  to  live  on  whisky  and  tea.  As  the  woman  does  not  under- 
stand English,  directions  have  been  given  her  through  the  Greek 
visitor  of  the  Immigrants''  Protective  League,  but  with  no  results. 
She  also  refuses  to  have  any  fresh  air  in  their  rooms,  and  each  time 
a  visit  is  made  after  these  instructions  have  been  apparently  under- 
stood, the  windows  are  found  tightly  shut  and  the  child  still  living 
on  its  strange  diet.  The  mother  is  in  despair  and  wants  the  child 
kept  at  the  hospital,  as  she  is  helpless  before  her  mother-in-law. 

The  preliminary  nurses  took  a  dinner,  clothes  and  toys  to  a 
family  on  the  outer  west  side.  A  boy  is  in  the  hospital  and  the 
mother  is  in  such  a  bad  condition  from  overwork  that  she  should  go 
there  for  an  operation.  She  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  go  to  the 
dispensary  once  a  week  by  herself,  but  as  she  has  no  one  with  whom 
she  can  leave  her  little  children  of  two  and  three  and  a  half,  she 
has  to  carry  them  with  her  each  trip. 

These  are  typical  of  the  many  other  homes  into  which  Christmas 
joy  was  brought  through  the  efforts  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. Many  of  the  nurses,  internes  and  employes  did  much  work 
on  the  side  in  giving  dinners  and  clothes,  which  did  not  pass  through 
this  department. 

The  children  in  the  hospital  were  also  amply  provided  for  by 
Santa  Clans.  One  little  boy  who  watched  the  Christmas  tree  and 
decorations  take  their  places  the  day  before  Christmas,  asked  the 
nurse  if  Santa  Claus  was  coming  to  the  ward  that  night.  When  she 
replied  that  he  would  have  to  wait  and  find  out,  he  answered,  "If  he 
does  not  come,  please  put  us  all  to  sleep  with  gas,  so  we  will  never 
know  it  is  Xmas  day."  He  did  come,  however,  and  brought  manv 
toys,  which  were  given  by  members  of  the  Woman's  Board  and 
Sunday  School  classes  of  the  Third  Church.  Besides  other  things, 
each  boy  received  an  Ingersoll  watch  and  each  girl  a  doll. 

Unfortunately  the  convalescent  children's  ward  became  quaran- 
tined two  days  before  Christmas  because  of  a  case  of  mumps,  which 
means  that  no  kindergarten  work  or  bedside  instruction  can  be  carried 
on  until  three  weeks  are  up.  The  children  miss  it  very  much,  as  they 
have  enjoyed  the  work  all  fall.  The  ward  is  nearly  always  decorated 
with  window  transparencies  or  some  other  cut-out  designs  indicative 
of  the  season.  With  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  there 
has  been  ample  opportunity  for  all  sorts  of  interesting  ideas  to  keep 
the  children  busy.  Miss  Fowler  reports  that  two  kindergartners  go  at  a 
time  for  five  days  in  the  week. 
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Miss  Smith  resigned  the  position  of  bedside  instructress  on  the 
first  of  December  and  Miss  Covert  was  immediately  engaged  to  take 
her  place.  Grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography  have  been  taught 
to  six  pupils. 

Miss  Rahtge  has  reported  that  thirty  babies  have  received  care 
from  the  wet  nurse  in  the  past  three  months.  The  infants'  ward 
has  been  closed  during  December  on  account  of  alterations,  by  which 
an  open  air  nursery  is  being  constructed  between  that  ward  and 
the  pavilion.  A  change  was  made  in  the  wet  nurse  on  November 
18.  The  new  nurse  is  a  Canadian  woman,  whose  husband  was  killed 
by  well-gas  last  February,  leaving  her  alone  with  three  children. 
She  came  to  Chicago  and  was  able  to  place  her  three  children  with 
relatives,  and  when  her  little  baby  was  two  months  old,  he,  too. 
was  placed  out  so  that  she  could  accept  the  position  at  the  hospital. 

During  the  past  quarter  Miss  Breeze,  Miss  Robinson  and  Mrs. 
Achilles  have  been  on  duty  as  usual.  Miss  Phipps,  who  is  a  student 
worker  from  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  has  given  fourteen 
hours  a  week  for  visiting  in  the  homes.  The  pupil  nurses  on  duty  dur- 
ing this  time  have  been  Miss  Gaily,  Miss  Goodman  and  Miss  Bisset, 

There  have  been  six  hundred  'and  three  cases  receiving  attention 
in  the  past  three  months,  of  which  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
were  continued  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  were  new.  Seven 
hundred  and  eight  calls  have  been  made  in  the  office  and  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  visits  made  in  the  homes.  This  last  number  is 
double  the  amount  of  visits  made  in  the  preceding  quarter,  due  to 
Miss  Robinson  and  Miss  Phipps  being  engaged  in  that  work  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pupil  nurse.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  letters  have 
been  received  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  written,  and  there  have 
been  two  hundred  and  nineteen  co-operations  with  thirty-three  or- 
ganizations. More  of  these  last  are  with  the  Central  Free  Dispensary 
than  with  any  other  organization,  as  they  have  a  card  system  between 
that  place  and  the  Hospital  which  insists  that  the  patient  who  is 
referred  from  the  Dispensary  for  hospital  treatment  shall  bring  his 
card  to  the  Social  Service  Department. 

The  balance  on  hand  in  the  Social  Service  Fund  on  October  1 
was  $94.03.  The  total  credits  for  the  three  months  amounted  to 
$26.87,  of  this  sum  $16.00  was  contributed  for  special  Christmas 
use.  The  total  disbursements  were  $50.43.  Aside  from  the  Christ- 
mas expenditures  about  $15.00  was  spent  in  paying  the  grot-cry  bills 
of  the  invalid  mother  and  brother  of  a  woman  in  the  hospital  who 
was  unable  to  see  any  way  of  liberating  herself  from  this  debt.  This 
leaves  a  balance  on  hand  January  1  of  $70.47. 
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A  great  supply  of  new  clothing  has  been  brought  in  during 
(lie  last  quarter.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  garments  came  from 
the  Needlework  Guild  in  November.  A  lot  of  infants'  clothing  was 
sent  by  the  Hamilton  Park  Charity  Circle  and  two  dozen  infants' 
squares  from  the  Edgewater  Presbyterian  Church,  (-lass  E  of  the 
Third  Church  was,  as  usual,  well  represented  by  two  dozen  pairs  of 
children's  stockings  and  one  dozen  infant  squares.  Six  infants'  shirts 
were  brought  by  Miss  Dorothy  Blatchford  and  a  dozen  children's 
stockings  by  Mrs.  Tucker.  The  Christmas  gifts  were  very  generous. 
Mrs.  Moorehead  sent  some  infants'  clothing.  From  Minneapolis, 
Kan.,  three  boxes  came,  containing  eighteen  scrap  books,  nine  dolls 
and  forty-nine  presents  in  the  way  of  musical  instruments,  puzzles 
and  games.  Ten  more  dolls  and  sixteen  scrap  books  arrived  from 
Indianola,  Iowa,  and  nine  dolls  from  Marengo,  111. 

At  the  November  Social  Service  meeting  Mr.  Bradley  of  Allen- 
dale gave  a  brief  history  of  his  work,  which  started  many  years  ago 
in  summer  outings  for  his  choir  boys  at  the  Allen  farm  of  160  acres 
at  Lake  Villa,  111.  Mr.  Bradley  told  how  the  choir  boys  themselves 
developed,  at  his  suggestion,  a  summer  camp  for  "city  kids  who  don't 
have  vacations,"  and  how  for  three  years  this  plan  prevailed.  Then 
came  the  idea  to  remain  for  the  winter,  which  took  both  faith  and  labor 
to  realize.  As  a  reward  for  this  courage  the  summer  encampment  for 
ten  boys  lias  now  developed  into  a  community  of  ninety-three  boys 
and  twenty  earnest  workers  housed  in  seven  comfortable  homes,  pre- 
sided over  by  gentlewomen  known  as  "house-mothers."  He  said 
that  school  instruction  was  given  through  the  high  school  grade 
and  that  vocational  and  farm  work  was  made  prominent,  so  that  no 
boy  could  leave  Allendale  without  being  fitted  to  hold  some  "posi- 
tion'' rather  than  a  "job"  or  to  continue  with  further  academic 
training,  Arrangements  have  been  made  this  year  with  Carroll  Col- 
lege at  Waukesha  for  advanced  work  for  the  boys  who  could  go  on 
with  their  studies. 

Mr.  Bradley  pointed  with  pride  to  many  of  the  school's  grad- 
uates; one  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  one  a  teller  in  a  bank,  one  in 
New  York  in  a  position  of  importance  and  one  the  owner  of  a  large 
department  store  in  another  city.  He  stated  that  the  boys  are  taken 
from  the  courts;  that  the  cost  of  training  the  boys  is  $300  per  capita; 
that  86'  out  of  the  93  boys  now  at  Allendale  are  proteges  of  Chicago 
business  men  and  that  they  frequently  upon  graduation  go  into  the 
employ  of  the  men  who  have  supported  them. 

The  school  has  a  large  alumni  association  and  can  count  29 
grandchildren. 
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Miss  Elnora  Thompson  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene 
will  speak  to  the  Social  Service  Committee  at  its  next  meeting  on 
February  2. 

It  is  through  the  co-operation  of  these  strong,  philanthropic 
societies  and  institutions  that  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  is  able  to  do  so  much  for  those  who  appeal 
to  it  for  help. 

Elizabeth  Dun  Douglas,  Secretary. 


TEACHING  THE  CHILDKEN 

During  the  past  summer  the  head  nurse  of  the  Children's  De- 
partment, Miss  Bahtge,  found  that  the  children  were  lonesome,  seemed 
to  feel  the  days  endless,  and  frequently  asked  for  "something  to  do." 

For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  met  in 
the  fall,  a  request  was  made  that  the  bedside  teaching  and  the  kinder- 
garten work,  which  had  been  carried  on  the  previous  year,  be  further 
developed. 

This  was  so  promptly  and  well  done  that  now  practically  each 
week  day  those  children  who  are  in  condition  have  the  interested 
and  capable  attention  of  attractive  young  teachers  who  come,  bringing 
generous  offerings,  not  only  of  their  time,  which  in  itself  is  a  pleasure 
to  the  little  ones,  but  of  material. 

In  the  hospital  there  is  always  one  or  more  boy  or  girl  losing- 
valuable  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  of  school  life,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  these  children  are  anxious  to  be  helped,  and  when 
physically  fit,  want  to  study  and  keep  up  with  their  classmates.  All 
of  this  teaching  is,  of  course,  under  medical  guidance,  as  no  child 
is  given  work  without  the  consent  of  the  physician,  and  the  time 
allotted  is  sufficient  to  interest  but  not  to  tire. 

While  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  both  the  bedside  teaching 
and  the  kindergaren  work  and  its  complete  development,  believing 
that  it  meets  a  need,  we  have  yet  tried  to  be  critical  and  to  watch 
it  with  unbiased  minds.  In  that  spirit,  after  three  months'  experi- 
ence, we  feel  that  it  is  most  certainly  worth  while,  and  of  benefit 
to  the  children,  for,  even  without  taking  into  account  any  knowledge 
acquired,  it  has  helped  to  make  them  happier  and  more  satisfied — an 
important  accomplishment  in  convalescence. 

Those  of  ns  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  these  little 
sick  ones  hope  that  the  work  may  be  continued,  and  trust  that  when 
the  summer,  with  its  holiday  time  arrives,  it  may  still  be  found 
possible  to  carry  the  work  along. 

M.  Helene  McMillan,  Principal  School  for  Nurses. 
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CHRISTMAS  m  THE  HOSPITAL 

Following  our  regular  custom  on  Christmas,  all  the  wards,  rooms 
and  corridors  were  decorated  with  holly  and  evergreen,  which  was 
a  delight  to  the  patients.  Many  of  them  had  pretty  little  Christmas 
trees  on  their  tables,  which  added  to  the  Christmas  cheer.  As  usual, 
the  nurses  sang  Christmas  carols  in  the  early  morning,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  visiting  friends  and  relatives, 
which  added  to  the  patients'  happiness  and  cheer  of  the  Christmas  day. 

The  Christmas  eve  entertainment  was  given  by  Mrs.  Belle  Wat- 
son Melville  from  Oak  Park,  as  the  reader,  who  was  received  with 
much  applause  when,  after  her  first  short  story  number,  she  again 
appeared  to  give  a  series  of  sketches.  The  three  musicians,  Miss 
Marie  Ludwig,  harpist,  Miss  Alice  lone  Cramer,  soprano,  and  Miss 
Mary  Cameron,  the  pianist,  who  accompanied,  are  all  members  of 
the  Amateur  Musical  Club.  The  harpist  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  and  next  season  will  probably  play 
with  the  Chicago  Opera.     She  gave  two  groups  of  selections. 

Miss  Cramer  with  Miss  Cameron  entered  into  her  part  of  the 
program  with  much  charm  and  enthusiasm.  Many  expressed  the 
greatest  enjoyment  in  the  performance  at  its  close  and  only  wished 
time  would  permit  of  its  being  prolonged. 

Dorothy  L.  Blatchford,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  DELICACIES  COMMITTEE 

The  chairman  of  the  Delicacies  Committee  reports  that  the  con- 
tributions for  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December  far 
exceed  any  previous  record.     The  totals  are  as  follows: 

GENERAL  DONATIONS 

2,522  glasses  of  jelly. 

584  quarts  of  grape  juice. 

340  quarts  preserves  and  jams. 

2  cases  oranges. 

Cash  contribution,  $249.50. 

THANKSGIVING    DONATION 

Bread Ward  Baking  Company 

Celery    Warders 

Oranges    Warders 

White  grapes Warders 

7  gallons  oysters Triggs 


4  boxes  raisins   Sprague- Warner  Company 

1  barrel  cranberries    Aron  Brothers 

2  barrels  apples Hall,  Wedge  &  Co. 

100  pounds  nuts Durand  &  Kasper 

4  boxes  figs Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1  box  dates  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

18  gallons  cream    Bowman  Dairy  Company 

25  pounds  butter    Bowman  Dairy  Company 

2  cans  vanilla  wafers National  Biscuit  Company 

400  paper  napkins   Fred  Rentz  Paper  Company 

400  wooden  plates    Fred  Rentz  Paper  Company 

500  pounds  turkey Irwin  Brothers 

CHRISTMAS    DONATION 

500  pounds  turkey 
50  pounds  bacon 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Reed,  Chairman. 


FROM  THE  NEEDLEWORK  GUILD 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  the  recipient  in  November  of 
a  most  generous  donation  from  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Needle- 
work Guild  of  America,  the  items  of  which  are  enumerated  below. 
This  is  an  annual  gift  of  new  garments  for  the  outgoing  patients 
of  the  Hospital,  which  finds  an  immediate  and  welcome  use : 

Dressing  gown    1     Men's  night  robes 6 

Dressing  sacque    1      Men's  shirts    8 

Garters    12      Men's   drawers    6 

Union  suits 23     Wash  cloths 15 

Shirts 24     Towels    20 

Bed  shoes    4     Skirts 16 

Women's  gowns    8     Pair  hose 10 

Rompers     6     Trousers     2 

Stockings 20     Baby  blankets 14 

Sleeping  garments 18      Infant  slips •  '> 

Mittens   .'. 8      Layette    26 

Sweaters    6     Children's  drawers 12 

Blouses    11 

Caps  and  hoods 21  304 

This  gift  was  supplemented  by  one  of  22  garments  from  the 
Oak  Park  branch  of  the  Needlework  Guild. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Curtis,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  SPRAGUE  HOME  FOR  NURSES 

The  nurses'  celebration  of  Christmas  began  on  Monday  evening, 
the  twentieth,  when  Dr.  Covert  gave  them  an  interesting  and  inspiring 
talk,  "A  Pre-Christmas  Message/'  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Young  Woman's  Christian  League. 

This  was  followed  by  a  rehearsal  of  the  carols  which  a  number 
of  the  nurses  sang  through  the  corridors  of  the  Hospital  early  on 
Christmas  morning,  a  beautiful  beginning  of  the  holy  day. 

When  they  came  to  breakfast  later  on,  some  of  these  very  carols 
were  heard  from  a  long-desired  Victrola,  a  memorial  gift  to  the 
Home,  purchased  partly  by  the  "Corey  Room  Endowment  Fund."  The 
Victrola  bears  an  explanatory  silver  plate.  The  sweet  tones  have 
scarcely  stopped  since  its  arrival,  improving  by  constant  use;  and  the 
musical  nurse  who  usually  played  the  piano  for  the  others  to  dance, 
now  has  an  opportunity  to  exercise  her  feet  as  well  as  her  fingers  !  Mrs. 
Graham  kindly  sent  an  additional  record,  and  Mrs.  Forsyth  gave 
a  maliogany  table  that  was  much  needed  for  one  of  the  alcoves  on 
the  first  floor. 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  our 
generous  friend,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Hamill,  for  the  Christmas  dinner 
and  entertainment  at  the  Home,  which  added  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  happy  holiday.  There  are  now  151  nurses  in 
the  Home,  a  number  of  whom  are  recovering  from  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  others  being  away  for  short  vacations. 

During  the  autumn  it  was  discovered  that  these  young  women  had 
no  place  outside  of  their  own  bedrooms  in  which  to  rest  and  relax  from 
the  strain  of  constantly  caring  for  sick  people,  and  the  need  of  an  in- 
formal sitting  room  was  much  felt,  where  they  might  go  when  not  as 
formally  dressed  as  is  necessary  in  coming  down  to  the  reception  room 
or  library.  The  Committee  has,  therefore,  undertaken  to  furnish  the 
large  corridor  on  the  eighth  floor,  connecting  the  two  roof  gardens, 
and  the  work  is  well  under  way.  This  space  had  never  been  used 
except  as  a  passageway,  and  having  a  red  tiled  floor  and  nine  south 
windows  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  sun  parlor,  while  the  room  adjoining, 
with  a  large  north  window,  will  be  much  more  suitable  in  which  to 
serve  a  cup  of  tea  to  a  friend  than  the  bathrooms,  which  are  now 
being  used  for  that  purpose.  We  hope  before  long  to  have  con- 
nections made  for  running  water  and  by  another  season  to  add  two 
radiators  to  heat  the  corridor  on  cold,  damp  days.  Already  with 
the  cheerful  green  rugs,  reed  wicker  furniture,  Gloucester  hammock, 
etc.,  which  the  Committee  has  purchased,  it  is  a  very  attractive  and 
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comfortable  place  on  a  sunny  day,  and  we  are  confident  that  its 
restful  atmosphere  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength  and  health  of 
our  faithful  nurses.  When  it  is  finally  completed,  with  chintz 
cushions  and  curtains  and  growing  plants,  we  will  hope  to  have  all 
the  members  of  both  the  Men^s  and  the  Woman's  Boards  take  the 
elevator  up  to  see  and  admire  what  has  been  accomplished.  If  any 
friends  wish  to  assist  us  still  further  in  this  work,  donations  of 
pillows,  to  be  covered  with  our  own  chintz,  and  of  palms  and  plants 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

Helen  V.  Drake,  Chairman. 


THANKSGIVING  LINEN  OFFERINGS,  1915 


First  Church,  through  Mrs.  Nells 

Second  Church,  through  Miss  Dunham.. 

Third  Church,  through  Mrs.  Aiken 

Fourth  Church,  through  Mrs.  Lyon 

Sixth  Church,  through  Mrs.  Rice 

Woodlawn    Park    Church,    through    Mrs 

Patterson    

Riverside  Church,  through  Mrs.  Campbell 
Lake  Forest  Ch.,  through  Mrs.  Childs.. 
Hyde  Park  Church,  through  Mrs.  Nelson 
Highland  Park  Ch.,  through  Mrs.  Clow. 
Hinsdale    Presbyterian    Church,    through 

Mrs.    Davidson    

Crerar    Memorial    Church,    through    Mrs. 

Baker    

Church    of    the    Covenant,    through    Mrs. 

Linnell    

First  Church  of  Oak  Park,  through  Mrs. 

Blanchard    

Emerald    Avenue    Church,    through    Mrs. 

St.  Jean   

Central  Park  Ch.,  through  Mrs.  Adams. 
River     Forest      Church,     through     Mrs. 

Goldsmith    

Eleventh   Church    

Lake  View  Ch.,  through  Miss  Stillwell .  . 

Total    of   money   received 

Value   of  articles    received 


5.00 
2.50 

5.00 

10.00 


articles 


9  articles 


Money 

$  60.00 
106.00 

12 

Linen- 
articles 

$     3.00 

20.00 

226.00 

10.00 

15.00 

18 

380 

12 

articles 
articles 
articles 

6.00 

130.00 

15.00 

16.00 

101.00 

29.00 

121.00 
2.10 

8 

articles 

1.50 

1.00 

4 

16 

100 

articles 
articles 
articles 

1.00 

5.00 

1.00 

60.00 

2.50 


3.00 


$730.60 
227.00 


Total     $957.60 

Expenses    8.50 

Number  of  articles  given 567 

Number  of  churches  responding 19 

Banner  church "The  Fourth  Presbyterian" 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hackney,  Chairman  of  Linen  Committee. 
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RED  CROSS  NURSING  IN  KIEV 

By  Alma  Foerster 

A  Talk  Given  Before  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  December 

6,  1915 

Our  hospital  was  situated  in  Kiev,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Russia — also  the  city  to  which  Christianity  was  first  brought  to 
Russia.  The  hospital  is  out  of  the  city  a  short  distance,  on  a  slight 
elevation,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  the  campus  being 
especially  fine  for  the  convalescent  soldiers.  The  hospital  at  one 
time  had  accommodated  one  thousand  patients,  but  how  this  could 
have  been  arranged  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  We  were  preparing  to 
accommodate  three  hundred.  Tine  hospital  was  in  dreadful  condition, 
and  had  to  be  entirely  gone  over — scrubbed  and  cleaned.  There  was  so 
much  of  the  cleaning  to  be  done  that  we  nurses  helped  scrub  walls  and 
windows.  They  spoke  of  us  there  as  having  the  "clean  hospital," 
and  the  newspapers  spread  the  news  far  and  wide  that  the  hospital 
was  being  cleaned,  and  according  to  American  methods. 

When  we  were  all  ready  for  patients  and  none  came  we  were 
disappointed,  but  finally  our  first  soldiers  came  to  us;  there  were 
only  fifty  Russian  peasants,  and  most  of  these  were  ambulatory  cases. 
They  had  been  in  other  hospitals  and  showed  it,  for  they  had  not 
been  taken  care  of  as  we  later  took  care  of  them.  There  are  few 
trained  nurses  in  Russia,  and  the  Red  Cross  nurses  receive  only  six 
months'  special  training. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  receiving  our  first  group  may  have 
been  due  to  their  fear  of  our  inability  to  speak  or  understand  the 
language.  At  first  we  had  six  Russian  Sisters  who  acted  as  in- 
terpreters, but  we  were  soon  able  to  get  along  better  without  them. 

Later  we  received  the  more  seriously  wounded  and  those  needing 
operations.  The  doctor  would  go  to  the  station  and  pick  out  the 
cases.  We  also  received  patients  from  all  over,  and  not  only  picked 
cases.  Most  of  the  men  could  write ;  it  was  seldom  that  one  of  the 
Russian  Sisters  was  called  upon  to  write  a  letter.  As  for  papers  and 
magazines,  they  could  usually  ready  them,  and  would  spend  much 
time  in  trying  to  study  out  what  they  could  not  readily  grasp. 
Usually  one  would  read  to  the  rest. 

The  soldiers  could  stand  any  amount  of  pain;  when  we  asked  one, 
"How  do  you  feel?"  or  "Are  you  in  much  pain?"  he  would  answer, 
"It  is  nothing,"  or  "It  is  all  right,  thank  God."  The  latter  ex- 
pression was  used  very  much.     The  Russian  peasant  is  very  religious. 
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Often  in  the  evenings  some  of  the  convalescent  patients  would 
sing  and  dance  for  us.  They  were  happy  and  contented  in  our  hos- 
pital, and  this  fact  was  often  commented  upon.  Among  our  patients 
were  many  who  came  with  dreadful  bed  sores.  We  would  have  to 
work  and  rub  and  rub  to  get  these  fixed  up,  and  also  had  to  feed 
the  men  well,  for  they  came  to  us  in  such  an  emaciated  condition. 
It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  see  these  poor  men  gain  and  grow  strong 
under  our  care.  We  tried  to  give  them  egg-nogs,  but  that  was  not 
satisfactory.  They  liked  the  milk  and  wanted  eggs — but,  hard  boiled. 
We  had  a  little  oil  stove  and  we  would  have  to  cook  about  150  eggs 
twice,  and  sometimes  three  times,  a  day  for  the  patients.  Though  it 
took  long,  no  one  ever  hurried  us.    They  were  perfectly  Avilling  to  wait. 

Each  man  was  allowed  five  lumps  of  sugar,  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  soup,  milk  and  cereals  per  day.  They  were  very  saving,  especially 
with  the  sugar. 

We  always  knew  where  our  soldiers  came  from — they  would  tell 
us.    We  never  took  care  of  the  officers,  but  only  the  Russian  peasants. 

The  peasants  have  beautiful  voices.  Services  were  held  on  the 
grand  staircase,  and  here  and  in  the  Russian  churches  we  liked  to 
hear  the  men  sing. 

We  seldom  got  what  we  would  call  a  "clean"  patient — all  of 
the  wounds  were  infected,  and  consequently  we  had  to  do  very  many 
dressings.  Later  the  capacity  of  our  hospital  was  increased  to  seven 
hundred  patients,  and  this  meant  an  enormous  amount  of  dressings. 
We  had  only  a  little  gasoline  stove  for  sterilizing  the  instruments, 
and  as  we"  had  only  four  sets,  were  using  the  stove  almost  constantly. 
Then  the  bandages  !  The  sanitaires  helped  with  those,  and  we  used 
enormous  quantities.  We  would  work  hard  all  day  with  our  eases, 
then  our  new  ones  usually  came  at  night,  when  we  would  have  to 
get  up  and  scrub  these  and  get  them  all  dressed.  The  fact  that  in 
our  hospital  the  patients  received  a  bath  was  much  talked  of.  They 
were  so  black  and  dirty  we  could  scarcely  tell  where  the  fingernails 
started.  Some  of  them  were  ashamed  and  would  apologize,  and  some 
explained  bow  at  times  they  could  manage  to  melt  enough  snow 
for  their  tea,  but  never,  by  any  chance,  enough  for  a  bath. 

They  would  be  drowsy  for  several  days  after  they  came  in. 
Sometimes  they  had  been  on  railroads  and  on  the  way  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  here  they  were  warmed,  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  and  they  certainly  appreciated  it.  While  on  the  way  to 
the  hospitals  the  doctors  and  nurses  would  go  to  the  stations 
and  dress  and  care  for  the  wounds  as  well  as  they  could.  One  of 
our  old  Tartars   bad    seven   wounds   when   brought   in.     These   men 
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seldom  complained.  One  man  objected  when  told  he  would  have 
to  be  operated  upon,  but  when  we  assured  him  he  would  sleep,  he 
was  perfectly  willing.  He  told  us  that  at  the  front  they  would  only 
get  a  cigaret  to  smoke  during  an  operation.  We  rather  dreaded 
having  the  Cossacks  brought  in,  as  they  are  known  as  the  fiercest 
fighters,  but  they  were  as  gentle  and  kind  as  could  be. 

We  had  in  connection  with  our  hospital  a  dental  laboratory  with 
two  or  three  assistants,  and  received  most  of  the  jaw  cases  that  came 
to  Kiev.  The  city  of  Kiev  was  prepared  to  take  care  of  twenty 
thousand  wounded,  which  was  later  increased  to  sixty  thousand. 

While  in  Petrograd  we  were  told  that  we  would  be  presented  to 
the  Czar.  However,  we  were  disappointed  in  this,  but  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Later,  while  at  Kiev,  we  were  told  that  the  Czar  was  coming  to  our 
hospital,  and  although  it  was  always  clean,  we  gave  it  all  an  extra 
cleaning  and  scrubbing  for  this  occasion.  On  the  clay  he  was  to 
arrive  we  were  told  that  he  could  not  come  to  us,  but  we  would  have 
to  go  to  the  station  to  see  him.  He  was  most  kind  and  pleasant 
In  appearance  he  is  rather  slight  and  looks  one  straight  in  the  eyes 
when  speaking.  He  is  very  charming  in  his  manner,  and  the  last  thing 
we  heard  him  say  was,  "Till  we  meet  again." 


CHAPEL  NOTES 
Rev;  E.  N".  Ware,  Chaplain 

The  past  quarter  has  been  full  of  interest.  The  Sunday  morning 
chapel  service,  was  interrupted  for  a  few  Sabbaths  by  the  building 
operations.  However,  the  sun  parlor  of  the  Murdoch  building  was 
used  one  warm  Sunday  morning,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  patients, 
who  could  enjoy  an  hour  of  worship  and  sunshine. 

The  chaplain  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Pubication  of  Philadelphia  whereby  the  hospital  is  now 
furnished  weekly  with  200  copies  of  "Forward,"  the  best  Sunday 
School  paper  published,  without  cost  to  the  hospital.  Many  patients 
have  expressed  themselves  as  being  greatly  delighted  with 
the  "Forward."  One  young  fellow  said,  "That's  the  kind  I  get  at 
home."  Another  one,  who  was  to  go  home  on  a  Saturday,  asked  if 
he  might  have  his  copy  of  "Forward"  before  he  left  so  that  he  might 
finish  a  story. 

The  Thanksgiving  service  on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  day 
was  well  attended. 

The   Christmas  season   was  made   a  joyful   one   for  the   guests. 
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The  Christinas  eve  entertainment  in  the  chapel  was  of  a  very  high 
order.  Many  were  the  expressions  of  appreciation  on  part  of  those 
present,.  Mr.  Day's  message  was  warm  with  sympathy  and  full  of 
good  cheer. 

The  following  was  read  at  the  New  Year's  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  text:  "Forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward 
the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  and  Christ  desns." 
Phil.  3:13,  14. 

YESTERDAY 

We  close  the  book  of  Yesterday, 
Put  it  in  the  files  away. 
Idle  dreams  and  lost  endeavor, 
Let  them  be  at  rest  forever; 
They  are  written,  they  can  never 
Be  erased  or  torn  away — 
Close  the  book  of  Yesterday. 

A^ain  the  sorrow  and  regret, 
Vain  the  griefs  that  vex  and  fret ; 
Useless  all  your  bitter  yearning 
For  the  hours  no  more  returning, 
O'er  dead  hopes  your  incense  burning, 
Dry  your  tears  and  look  ahead, 
Weep  no  more  for  visions  fled. 

Close  the  book  of  Yesterday, 

Put  the  pages  all  away. 

Write  a  better  one  to-morrow. 

Cast  aside  regret  and  sorrow 

And  the  senseless  grief  you  borrow : 

Lay  the  tear-dimmed  volume  by. 

What's  the  use  to  fret  and  sigh? 

All  the  blurrs  and  all  the  blots, 
All  the  blemishes  and  spots, 
All  the  errors  and  the  failings, 
Wasted  hours  and  fruitless  trai lings. 
Lay  them  by  and  cease  your  wailings. 
Close  the  book  and  lock  the  clasp, 
On  the  morrow  get  your  grasp. 

John  Clem  Btudshaw. 
10 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 

The  usual  happy  Christmas  day  at  the  Nurses7  Home  was  made 
more  attractive  this  year  by  two  delightful  surprises — the  gift  of  a 
very  tine  Vietrola  from  Miss  Helen  Drake  and  the  furnishing  of 
the  sun  parlor  on  the  roof  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board.  Much 
could  be  said  about  these  gifts  if  space  allowed,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
they  were  joyfully  adopted  and  put  into  immediate  use  and  are 
being  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  Mary  Byrne  Memorial  Fund  lias  grown  sufficiently  in  the 
last  two  months  to  make  it  possible  to  pay  the  Hospital  the  three 
hundred  dollars  needed  to  complete  two  thousand  paid  by  the  Alumnae. 
This,  with  five  thousand  generously  contributed  by  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Board,  makes  a  total  of  seven  thousand  dollars  paid  on 
the  endowed  room. 

Miss  Mary  Jaeobson,  Miss  Emma  Safer  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Craig  have  recently  returned  from  foreign  war  service  in  France. 
They  feel  that  the  six  months'  service  was  a  valuable  and  intenselv 
interesting  experience.  The  other  Presbyterian  nurses  who  sailed 
with  the  unit  last  June  are  remaining  for  further  service  in  the 
American  Ambulance  Hospital  at  Paris  and  in  other  hospitals  in 
France. 

Miss  Hilda  Stickler,  class  of  1915,  who  was  a  head  nurse  in 
the  operating  room  for  a  short  time  after  graduation,  is  now  head 
nurse  of  the  obstetrical   department. 

Miss  Edith  Miles,  class  of  1914,  ami  Dr.  Gardiner  of  Mt.  Morris, 
111.,  were  married  January  1. 

Miss  Eva  Jones,  class  of  1912,  and  Mr.  Wilbur  Hullinger, 
married  December  25.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hullinger  will  live  in  Chicago. 

Born — Hugh  Simon  Edgerton,  January  7,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edger- 
ton  of  Wichita,  Ivan.  Mrs.  Edgerton  was  Miss  Anna  K.  Simon, 
class  of  1910. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

The  hospital  is  again  the  recipient  of  a  generous  gift   from 

Madame  McCormick,  who,  with  thought   for  the   interest  of   the 

Woman's  Board,  gives  through  them  $10,000  for  the  endowment  of 

a  room  in  memory  of  her  niece,  Emma  McCormick  Smith.     The 

death  of  those  dear  to  her,  the  misfortune  or  illness  of  others,  the 

need   of   assistance,   are   ever   occasions    for   Mrs.    McCormick   to 

prove  her  stewardship  for  the  Master.    Like  Him,  she  seeks  not  her 

own,  but  pours  out  her  bounty  and  the  richness  of  her  personality 

in  unstinted  measure. 

*     *     * 

One  of  the  compensations  for  the  hard  work  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  is  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  contact  with 
other  organizations  having  for  their  purpose  similar  humanitarian 
interests.  Co-operation  with  these  organizations  broadens  the  scope 
of  the  work  and  the  talks  given  before  the  Social  Service  Commit- 
tee by  representatives  from  other  institutions  make  the  work  more 
interesting.  These  glimpses  into  wider  fields  the  Bulletin  is  privi- 
leged to  give  to  its  readers  through  the  courtesy  of  those  who  tell 
the  story  of  their  organizations. 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  the  talks  of  Mrs.  William 
S.  Monroe  and  Dr.  Clifford  G.  Grulee,  as  also  the  address  given  by 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Chalmers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Aux- 
liary  Board. 


IN    MEMORIAM 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  one  of  its  honorary  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sprague. 
Tribute  was  paid  to  her  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  by  the 
president,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Graham,  and  action  was  taken  for  drafting 
suitable  resolutions  to  be  sent  to  her  family  and  to  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  Board. 

>j;         $z         ;j<         :{c 

The  Board  records  with  sorrow  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hamil- 
ton of  the  Drexel  Park  Church,  and  extends  to  her  family  and 
friends  its  sincerest  sympathy. 


THE  COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  CONVALESCENT  CHILDREN 
By  Mrs.  William  J.  Chalmers 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  before  entering  on  the  subject  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  speak  upon  to-day  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  honor  of  being  once  again  with  this  Board?  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  one  of  your  members  for  several  years,  and  I 
have  always  looked  back  on  my  work  with  you  with  great  pleasure. 
When  your  president  wrote  asking  me  to  speak  to  you  of  the  work 
at  the  Country  Home  for  Convalescent  Children,  it  naturally  started 
me  thinking  of  our  work  there,  and  what  we  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  for  the  crippled  child. 

Having  become  interested  in  the  needs  of  crippled  children,  I 
went  to  many  of  the  hospitals  where  they  had  this  class  of  patients, 
and  took  up  with  them  the  needs  of  carrying  on  the  work,  beyond 
the  stage  of  operations  and  recovery  from  them,  and  asked  what 
was  done  with  the  child  after  it  had  recovered  sufficiently  that  the 
hospital  had  to  discharge  it.  The  reply  was,  that  it  was  sent  to  its 
home,  if  it  had  one.  If  not,  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  or  whomever 
had  consigned  it  to  the  hospital — often  one  of  the  settlements.  I 
asked  if  home  conditions  were  investigated  to  insure  the  child  con- 
tinuing to  recover.  The  reply  invariably  was  "no."  I  asked  what 
was  the  principal  cause  for  the  children  they  took  being  crippled 
and  the  reply  was  that  probably  the  largest  percentage  came  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  bone.  I  then  asked,  if  this  was  true,  if  children 
returned  to  homes  where  the  food  was  poor,  ventilation  bad,  did 
not  often  redevelop  the  disease  very  soon.  The  reply  was  that 
there  was  very  little  hope  for  a  child  returned  to  homes  where  food 


and  sanitary  conditions  were  not  favorable,  and  that  the  same  chil- 
dren were  often  returned  to  them,  each  time  in  a  worse  condition. 
But  the  difficulty  was  no  hospital  could  keep  these  cases  long  enough 
to  thoroughly  eradicate  the  disease.  That  the  operation  on  the  hip, 
joints  or  spine  was  the  smallest  part  of  it.  It  was  the  proper  care 
and  feeding  of  the  child  for  a  long  time,  the  insuring  of  its  living 
in  good  air  and  out  of  doors  a  great  deal.  I  then  asked  some  of 
the  orthopaedic  men  to  meet  me  and  asked  them,  "What  is  the  solu- 
tion of  this  condition?"  They  told  me  that  if  these  children  could 
be  sent  to  the  country  and  had  the  proper  care  and  diet  for  months, 
or  perhaps  years,  they  could  make  a  large  percentage  of  cures,  and 
greatly  help  incurable  cases  by  arresting  the  disease  where  it  then 
was.  They  also  told  me  that  an  institution  in  the  East  had  fig- 
ured that  they  had  increased  their  cures  40  per  cent  since  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  country  home. 

I  was  about  to  leave  for  Europe,  and  decided  to  go  East  earlier 
and  see  the  principal  institutions  of  this  kind  for  crippled  children 
and  later  see  the  noted  ones  in  Europe.  I  need  not  take  your  time 
to  tell  you  of  the  different  homes  and  hospitals  that  I  visited,  but  I 
may  say  that  in  every  place  I  found  that  the  home  in  the  country, 
good  food,  good  ventilation,  good  sanitary  conditions,  and  always  as 
much  life  as  possible  in  the  open,  and  as  much  outdoor  sleeping  as 
could  be  arranged  for,  had  solved  the  problem  of  what  would  most 
benefit  and  cure  a  tubercular-boned  child.  I  returned  home  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  and  started  the  work  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds.  My  ideas  were  very  modest.  All  I  looked  for  or  expected 
was  enough  to  build  a  simple  frame  building  in  the  country  in  which 
we  could  care  for  twenty  children.  Perhaps  some  of  you  remember 
how  the  first  money  was  raised — an  exhibition  of  the  portraits  by 
the  famous  English  and  French  painters  of  early  days.  These 
figures,  posed  by  well-known  Chicago  and  New  York  women,  were 
given  at  the  Orchestra  Hall.  The  first  night  we  showed  the  well- 
known  English  beauties,  whom,  we  discovered,  had  much  improved 
in  looks  since  their  portraits  were  painted.  The  next  night  the 
French  pictures  were  shown.  From  these  entertainments  we  net- 
ted $17,800,  which,  being  well  invested  by  Mr.  Charles  Dawes,  de- 
veloped into  $21,000  before  we  needed  it.  With  this  start,  I  felt 
that  if  the  matter  were  properly  put  before  the  public,  sufficient 
funds  could  be  raised  to  build  a  much  greater  home  than  we  had 
planned  for,  and  to  establish  from  the  first  some  educational  work 
— that  greatest  need  of  the  crippled  child.  I  was  assured  that  this 
was  so  very  shortly  by  a  subscription  of  $25,000  from  Mr.  J.  O. 


Armour,  $10,000  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Patten,  who  also  built  us  the  cottage 
for  contagious  diseases,  $5,000  from  Mr.  Rosenwald,  and  a  long 
list  of  $1,000  subscriptions.  A  large  farm  a  few  miles  from 
Wheaton  was  given  us  by  Mr.  Richard  W.  Sears.  Plans  were  at 
once  prepared  and  soon  the  building  was  started.  Instead  of  the 
frame  building  at  first  proposed,  we  built  a  beautiful  one  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  that,  while  not  absolutely  fireproof,  as  it  lacks 
steel  construction,  which  we  could  not  afford,  but  is  practically  fire- 
proof as  it  is  very  slow  burning.  This  was  done  on  the  good  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Favill,  who  pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  had  no  right 
to  imperil  the  lives  of  children  on  an  isolated  farm  with  only  such 
fire  protection  as  we  could  provide.  Of  course,  those  of  us  who 
knew  this  man,  with  the  great  loving  heart,  so  tender  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  would  know  that  his  first  thought 
would  be  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  suffering,  disabled  little  children. 
It  was  his  suggestion,  too,  that  we  put  in  the  new  circular  fire 
escapes,  where  a  child  can  be  put  in  and  in  a  moment  is  on  the 
ground,  and  I  may  add  that  we  can  now  empty  the  building  in 
three  minutes.  Of  course,  all  this  added  greatly  to  our  expense  in 
building,  but  the  way  money  came  in  to  provide  for  it  pointed 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  Lord's  work  and  He  was  caring  for  it.  We 
moved  out  our  first  lot  of  little  patients  (nineteen  in  number)  on 
July  10,  1911,  and  thus  the  work  was  started. 

The  majority  of  our  cases  have  been  tubercular-boned  children, 
and  the  diseases  they  suffer  from  are  either  of  the  spine,  hip  or 
joints,  which,  if  not  treated  very  early,  will  soon  spread  to  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  and  become  practically  incurable.  With  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bone  it  is,  as  with  this  disease  in  the  lungs — a  case  of 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  good  food,  proper  medical  and  surgical  atten- 
tion, and  good  nursing.  These  points  we  have  covered  in  our  work. 
We  have  three  large  outdoor  sleeping  wards,  and  all  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  them,  and  the  other  wards  all  have  splendid 
cross  ventilation,  which,  when  the  windows  are  open,  make  them 
almost  equal  to  the  outdoor  wards.  We  have  our  own  cows,  thus 
insuring  all  the  fresh  milk  for  the  household,  and  milk  is  a  large 
part  of  our  diet.  We  have  also  chickens  and  make  a  specialty  of 
pigs,  since  pork  in  various  ways  is  highly  recommended  as  the 
proper  diet  for  the  children.  We  felt  quite  elated  this  year,  when 
we  were  able  to  sell  a  lot  of  our  pigs  and  get  a  higher  price  than 
our  neighbors.  We  have  fourteen  acres  of  vegetable  garden,  and 
this  supplies  us  for  summer  and  winter.  Our  vegetables  are  all 
canned  on  receipts  from  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington, 


and  they  are  fine,  keeping  all  the  nutriment  possible  in  the  vege- 
table. We  are,  as  I  said  before,  trying  to  keep  the  children  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible  and  they  sleep  or  rest  for  two  hours  after 
luncheon  on  the  verandas,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  or  rolled 
up  in  blankets,  in  the  big  playrooms  with  all  the  windows  open. 
When  the  weather  is  good  the  bed  patients  are  put  on  reclining 
wheel  chairs,  or  on  their  frames,  on  the  large  verandas,  and  on  sunny 
days  these  verandas  are  filled  with  little  folks.  We  are  also  trying 
out  the  comparatively  new  sun  cure  for  healing  sinuses.  This  cure 
I  saw  having  great  success  at  Alton,  England,  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
try homes  for  crippled  children  I  have  ever  seen.  The  idea  is  to 
expose  the  open  sore  to  the  sun's  rays  and  they  claim  great  results 
for  it  at  Alton.  In  our  own  home,  a  boy  who  had  had  six  opera- 
tions, and  on  whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  heal  the  opening,  after 
two  weeks  of  the  sun  treatment  showed  a  decided  gain  and  the  open- 
ing was  finally  healed.  I  must  confess,  though,  that  the  doctors 
took  part  of  the  credit.  We  are,  however,  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  times  and  try  out  every  new  theory  that  has  the  endorsement 
of  reliable  authority. 

We  have  a  staff  consisting  of  a  matron,  who  is  also  an  expert 
trained  nurse,  a  head  nurse  and  eight  under  nurses,  who  are  being 
trained  in  our  line  of  work.  We  have  a  farmer  and  truck  gardener 
and  an  engineer.  We  have  a  doctor  appointed  by  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, who  visits  the  home  daily  if  necessary,  or  on  call.  We  have 
four  of  the  best  orthopaedic  men  in  Chicago — Doctors  Ridlon, 
Blanchard,  Parker  and  Thomas.  Most  of  them  are  also  on  your 
staff.  One  of  these  men  comes  weekly  for  the  supervising  of  cases, 
changing  of  casts,  etc.,  and  they  come  oftener  if  necessary.  Rush 
College  also  sends  us  out  our  dentists,  oculists  and  other  specialists. 

We  have  a  marvelous  teaching  corps,  consisting  of  a  head 
teacher,  who  is  giving  her  life  to  work  among  this  class  of  chil- 
dren, and  is  one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  the  country;  also  a  do- 
mestic science  teacher  and  one  for  manual  training.  Our  oldest 
patient,  who  has  been  with  us  since  the  school  opened  and  who  is 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  from  infantile  paralysis,  has  been 
trained  to  assist  in  teaching  the  younger  children,  and  is  doing  it 
very  capably.  The  children  are  given  a  public  school  training,  only 
in  a  much  more  attractive  way  than  is  attempted  in  the  public 
schools.  The  classes  are  small  and  thus  the  child  receives  much 
more  individual  attention  than  would  be  possible  in  the  public 
schools.  Recently  the  educational  inspector  of  institutions  for  the 
state  visited  our  home  and  spent  two  days  there.     He  graded  our 


children  as  one  grade  higher  than  the  normal  child  of  the  public 
school. 

In  the  domestic  science  classes  the  children  are  taught  sewing 
from  the  beginning,  patching:  and  darning,  and  from  this  up  to  the 
finest  hand  needle  work.  One  of  the  older  girls  makes  all  of  her 
own  clothes.  She  is  the  child  whom  I  just  spoke  of  as  being  as- 
signed to  assist  with  teaching  the  children,  and  is  an  incurable  case. 
She,  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  children,  do  beautiful  needle  work 
of  the  higher  grade.  They  also  use  hand  machines.  They  make 
lovely  pillows,  hemstitch  and  embroidered  towels  and  table  cloths, 
napkins,  infant  bibs  and  innumerable  other  things. 

In  the  manual  training  the  older  boys  are  taught  cobbling  and 
mend  all  the  shoes  in  the  institution,  and  this  has  been  an  enormous 
saving  to  us,  as  the  shoes  last  many  times  as  long  as  they  otherwise 
would.  They  also  make  the  high  soles  so  often  needed,  and  mend 
shoes  for  many  of  the  farmers  about  there,  and  are  paid  for  it. 

In  the  manual  training  department  the  children  are  taught 
the  making  of  bed  tables  and  lovely  toys  of  many  designs.  They 
have  also  made  benches  and  open  bookcases  and  many  things  used 
about  the  house.  They  also  mend  all  the  crutches ;  they  make  some 
very  pretty  rugs,  too.  We  had  a  sale  of  their  work,  both  sewing, 
toys  and  rugs,  etc.,  at  Miss  Helen  Birch's  a  few  months  ago  and 
cleared  nearly  $600.  Of  this  the  children  get  20  per  cent  for  their 
bank  accounts.  We  have  about  thirty  children  with  bank  accounts 
running  from  $1.00  to  $70.00. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  surprise  you  is  that  the  exercise 
the  children  love  best  is  dancing.  I  saw  them  dance  the  Virginia 
Reel  the  other  day — seven  of  them  on  crutches — and  they  do  it  very 
well,  and  I  find  the  children  are  quite  as  excited  as  to  whether  they 
are  going. to  be  asked  to  dance  as  our  own  children  would  be.  They 
do  some  folk  songs  and  dances,  and  in  one  of  these  little  songs  I 
heard  them  do  recently  the  chorus  ran — 

"Point  your  toe,  off  you  go," 
and  when  I  saw  many  little  crutches  pointed  instead  of  toes,  the 
tears  were  very  near.     But  the  children  love  it  all  and  are  so  happy 
in  it,  that  you  cannot  help  being  happy  with  them,  and  the  doctors 
say  it  is  fine  exercise  for  them. 

We  grew  rapidly  from  the  first,  and  our  initial  number  of 
nineteen  had  grown  to  forty  in  the  first  year,  which  was  our  ca- 
pacity, and  an  enlargement  became  necessary.  From  the  beginning 
we  had  planned  for  fine  educational  work  and  a  delightful  school 
room  was  part  of  our  original  plans.     Lack  of  educational  advan- 
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tages  is  one  of  the  terrible  drawbacks  the  crippled  child  of  the  poor 
has  had  to  face.  They  grew  up  self -centered,  with  constant  pain  to 
endure,  low  vitality,  unhealthy  surroundings,  parents  that  in  many 
cases  found  them  a  burden,  and  they  were  always  a  subject  either 
of  pity  or,  in  many  cases,  I  regret  to  say,  loathing  for  their  infirmi- 
ties or  deformities  and  no  education.  You  will  not  wonder,  then, 
that  facing  such  conditions  the  child  soon  became  subnormal.  The 
history  of  these  cases  show  this  phase  almost  invariably.  The  only 
help  for  this  is  to  educate  them,  to  stimulate  their  imaginations,  to 
show  them  affection,  and  so  lift  them  out  of  themselves.  The  his- 
tory of  the  crippled  child  of  the  poor,  up  to  the  last  few  years,  and 
unfortunately  in  the  majority  of  cases,  still,  is  that  they  are  a  drag 
either  on  their  parents,  the  city  or  the  state,  and  the  poor  little  un- 
fortunates are  barred  from  happiness,  either  from  within  or  with- 
out, and  so  little  love  enters  into  their  lives. 

One  of  the  things  impressed  on  everyone  working  in  any  posi- 
tion at  the  home,  from  the  matron  to  any  servant  in  our  employ,  is 
that  unless  they  can  learn  to  be  kind  to  and  to  love  these  children, 
they  are  of  no  value  to  us,  and  you  would  be  amazed  what  this  rule 
of  love  has  accomplished  among  our  children.  There  is  one  com- 
ment that  we  hear  constantly  from  visitors,  and  nothing  pleases  me 
so  much,  and  it  is  that  the  home  does  not  seem  like  an  institution, 
but  like  a  real,  normal  home.  It  takes  some  time  to  encourage  the 
children  to  throw  off  the  restraint  and  become  natural  children, 
but  this  we  have  accomplished,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest 
parts  of  our  work.  I  can  only  recall  seeing  a  child  cry  very  few 
times  during  all  the  time  I  have  passed  there,  and  in  every  case  I 
saw  the  child  taken  up  in  the  arms  of  either  nurse  or  teacher  and 
soothed  as  our  own  children  would  be. 

The  educational  work  having  grown  beyond  our  limited  ac- 
commodations for  it,  Mr.  John  Shedd  decided  to  build  us  a  mod- 
ern, up-to-date  schoolhouse,  the  upper  part  of  which  would  give  us 
three  additional  wards  and  rooms  for  nurses  and  teachers,  and  just 
here  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  each  of  these  wards  is 
endowed,  one  by  Mr.  Armour,  one  by  Mrs.  John  Gates  and  one  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Morris.  We  have  over  fifty  endowed  beds  of  the 
possible  seventy,  which  is  our  present  capacity. 

One  of  the  things  that  interests  me  in  the  work  at  the  home 
is  the  fact  that  the  children  are  being  taught  self-government  and 
the  rules  that  govern  city  life.  We  have  four  or  five  clubs,  the  two 
original  ones  formed  by  the  teachers  and  the  others  by  the  children 
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themselves.  They  have  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  take  this  phase 
of  the  work  very  seriously. 

One  of  the  clubs  among  the  younger  children  is  called  the 
"Busy  Bee."  In  looking  over  its  list  of  members  recently  I  found 
a  line  drawn  through  one  of  the  names.  I  inquired  what  this  meant 
and  the  teacher  told  me  that  this  child  had  been  dropped  from  the 
club  because  she  was  lazy.  She  came  to  the  teacher  and  tried  to 
have  her  intercede  for  her,  for  she  felt  very  much  out  of  it  in  not 
being  able  to  go  to  the  club  meetings.  But  the  teacher  told  her  she 
would  have  to  take  it  up  with  the  president  of  her  club,  which  she 
was  trying  to  do  the  day  that  I  was  there,  but  the  rule  was  that 
she  must  show  before  they  took  her  back  a  better  spirit  in  doing 
things  that  she  was  told  to  do,  so  I  hope  that  by  now  she  is  once 
again  a  member  of  the  "Busy  Bee  Club."  Our  children  are  also 
being  taught  patriotism.  They  can  sing  every  word  of  "America" 
and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

I  said  earlier  in  this  paper  that  I  believed  this  work  was  the 
Lord's  work,  and  I  do  believe  it  firmly.  Often  I  have  been  dis- 
couraged, and  often  very  tired,  for  to  provide  for  ninety  people 
(this  includes  everyone  on  the  farm)  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  is 
my  unfortunate  lot  to  have  to  raise  all  the  money  for  the  work.  It 
takes  about  $25,000  a  year  for  running  expenses,  and  this  is  very 
inexpensive. 

One  night  some  months  ago  I  had  a  miserable  time  worrying 
about  it  and  wondering  if  I  should  die  who  would  carry  on  this  very 
disagreeable  part  of  the  work.  Towards  morning,  not  being  able 
to  sleep,  I  picked  up  a  little  book  called  "At  Dawn  of  Day,"  given 
me  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Kittredge,  who  for  many  years  was  my 
pastor  at  the  Third  Church,  and  opened  it  at  random,  and  this  is 
what  I  found: 

"Others  shall  sing  the  song,  others  shall  right  the  wrong, 
Finish  what  I  begin  and  all  I  fail  of  win. 
What  matter  I  or  they,  mine  or  another's  day, 
So  the  right  word  is  said  and  life  the  sweeter  made?" 

Does  it  sound  to  you  like  a  message?  It  did  to  me,  and,  com- 
forted, I  went  to  sleep. 


INFANT  FEEDING  AT  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

By  Clifford  G.  Grulee,  Chicago 

The  subject  of  infant  feeding  is  one  which  must  be  looked  at 
in  a  broad  way.  Anyone  who  has  had  the  care  of  infants  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  feeding  a  baby  almost  as 
much  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  and  practical  ability  of  the  care- 
taker as  upon  the  formula  which  is  being  given.  For  this  reason 
it  is  very  necessary  that  an  infants'  ward  be  well  organized  and  be 
largely  under  the  control  of  men  of  the  same  line  of  thought.  In 
America  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  divide  the  children's 
service  in  many  hospitals  between  several  men,  no  two  of  which 
had  the  same  views ;  in  fact,  the  views  often  being  most  divergent, 
and  insomuch  the  general  spirit  and  organization  of  the  children's 
department  has  suffered.  Abroad  this  is  not  true  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  the  organization,  both  for  practical  results  and  for  teach- 
ing is  much  better. 

As  to  the  food  of  infants,  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  into 
consideration  two  types,  first  that  to  which  the  child  is  naturally 
physiologically  fitted,  and  that  food  which  can  never  be  physio- 
logically proper  for  the  child,  but  which  often  can  be  made  to 
approximate  very  closely  the  physiological. 

Every  well-organized  children's  department  must  have  a  wet 
nurse,  but  it  should  be  definitely  understood  that  a  wet  nurse  is  not 
always  an  unalloyed  blessing.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
care  and  supervision,  there  may  develop  in  the  baby  of  this  nurse 
or  in  the  nurse  herself  symptoms  of  infectious  disease,  which  might 
prove  disastrous  to  the  infants  with  which  she  came  in  contact. 
Every  precaution  which  can  be  taken  to  insure  against  such  infec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  wet  nurse  is  taken  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  we  have  been  confronted  with  two 
cases  in  the  last  year  which  might  have  been  very  serious  in  their 
consequences  had  we  not  had  careful  breast  milk  regulation.  No 
baby  other  than  the  baby  of  the  wet  nurse  is  ever  put  to  the  wet 
nurse's  breast  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  All  the  milk  which 
is  given  to  other  babies  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  Caldwell 
breast  pump.  This  is  a  suction  pump  used  by  the  wet  nurse  her- 
self, and  is  so  regulated  that  no  germs  can  possibly  get  into  the 
milk  other  than  those  which  were  in  the  breast  or  which  might  be 
on  the  surface  of  the  nipple  even  after  it  had  been  sterilized  with 
boracic  acid.  The  breast  milk  so  obtained  is  then  placed  in  an  ice- 
box and  kept  there  from  two  to  twenty- four  hours.     It  has  been 


possible  for  us  to  keep  breast  milk  as  long  as  forty-eight  hours, 
even,  I  believe,  at  times  longer,  without  souring.  The  advantage 
of  putting  the  milk  in  the  ice-box  is  that  the  germs  which  cause 
syphilis  are  destroyed  by  this  means.  The  psychical  side  of  the 
wet  nurse's  life  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  She  is  given  a  good, 
though  not  luxurious,  room,  and  plenty  of  good,  substantial  food. 
Her  time  is  her  own,  except  what  little  is  required  for  her  to  keep 
her  room  neat.  Her  baby  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room 
with  her,  but  is  put  in  the  ward  with  the  other  children,  and  is 
very  carefully  attended  to.  She  is  given  no  artificial  means  of 
stimulating  her  milk  supply,  such  as  malt  liquors,  large  quantities 
of  milk,  etc.  The  quantity  of  breast  milk  obtained  from  these 
nurses  varies  with  the  individual  between  forty  and  seventy  ounces 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  average  amount  is  between  fifty 
and  fifty-five  ounces.  This  breast  milk  is  used  largely  for  prema- 
ture babies  and  new-born  infants  which  are  not  strong  and  which 
are  receiving  insufficient  milk  from  the  mother.  The  average  new- 
born, however,  is  given  artificial  food  as  supplementary  feeding  if 
necessary  until  the  mother's  breasts  develop.  As  a  rule,  three  or 
four,  at  times  five,  infants  are  receiving  all  or  part  of  their  food 
in  the  form  of  wet-nurse  breast  milk.  But  with  this  careful  super- 
vision of  the  breast  milk,  only  part  of  our  story  is  told. 

The  great  majority  of  the  infants  under  our  supervision  are 
fed  on  artificial  foods.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a  well-equipped 
milk  laboratory,  which,  while  not  luxurious,  is  fitted  out  with  most 
of  the  practical  devices  needed,  and  is  such  as  to  give  the  nurses 
excellent  training  in  the  preparations  of  food  for  infants,  a  train- 
ing which  duplicates  very  well  the  methods  which  must  be  used  in 
the  home.  This  diet  kitchen  differs  not  essentially  from  other 
kitchens  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  the  artificial  feeding 
of  infants  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  the  milk  which  we  use. 
About  a  year  ago  Mr.  N.  D.  Nielsen,  a  Swedish  milk  chemist,  came 
to  us  and  asked  to  show  us  the  value  of  milk  treated  with  hydrogen 
peroxide.  Pie  seemed  to  be  honest,  and  to  know  his  business,  and 
after  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Bacon,  we  arranged  to  have  him 
demonstrate  his  product.  Since  that  time  we  have  used  no  cow's 
milk  for  our  infants  except  that  prepared  according  to  the  process 
which  this  man  advised,  and  while  the  milk  has  no  inherent  ad- 
vantages over  raw  milk,  from  the  standpoint  of  administration  and 
cost  there  are  distinct  advantages.  This  milk  is  prepared  by  add- 
ing about  5  c.c.  of  pure  hydrogen  peroxide  to  the  pint  of  milk.    The 
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whole  is  heated  to  127  deg.  F.,  in  a  reservoir  in  which  there  is  a 
small  fan  which  keeps  the  milk  in  motion.  After  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  it  is  bottled.  When  removed  from  the  reservoir  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  more  than  a  trace  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the 
milk,  this  having  been  split  up  by  the  action  of  the  milk  ferments. 
We  thus  have  an  absolutely  sterile  milk,  that  will  remain  sterile  for 
two  weeks.  As  a  consequence,  this  process  is  only  carried  out  when- 
ever we  have  used  up  our  supply.  The  milk  used  for  this  purpose  is 
bought  at  a  farm  in  large  cans.  It  is  good  milk,  contains  4  per 
cent  fat,  and  for  it  we  pay  five  cents  a  quart,  an  average  of  about 
ten  cents  a  quart  less  than  certified  milk,  and  probably  a  better 
product. 

No  discussion  of  infant  feeding  would  be  complete  if  we  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  for  individual  attention 
to  each  infant.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  infants'  wards  of  a  hospital,  so  far  as  infant  feeding  is  con- 
cerned, depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  number  of  nurses 
who  are  employed  there.  Without  sufficient  nursing  force,  and 
without  proper  organization  of  this  force,  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain results  in  infant  feeding.  The  good  results  which  we  have 
obtained  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  (and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  we  have  obtained  good  results)  are 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  and  personnel  of  our 
wards  is  such  as  to  ensure  this  possibility. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  points : 

First.  In  the  organization  of  an  infants'  ward  we  must  take 
into  consideration  that  each  infant  must  have  individual  attention 
if  it  is  to  progress  in  the  way  which  is  its  right. 

Second.  That  careful  supervsion  of  the  wet  nurse  is  very 
necessary. 

Third.  That  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  must  take  into 
consideration  a  food  chemically  and  bacteriologically  proper,  for- 
mulas which  are  fed  to  the  individual  infant,  and  individual  atten- 
tion in  giving  this  food  to  the  infant. 

Fourth.  That  for  proper  organization  of  the  infant  wards  and 
infant  feeding,  it  is  necessary  that  those  in  charge  must  have  co-or- 
dination of  ideas,  and,  hence,  similarity  in  regard  to  orders. 
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ILLINOIS  SOCIETY  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

By  Anna  Hamill  Monroe,  Chicago 

In  1908  was  published  Clifford  W.  Beers'  remarkable  book, 
"A  Mind  That  Found  Itself."  Due,  primarily,  to  this  book  was 
the  organization  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
which  had  quarters  in  New  York.  Later  a  small  group  of  people, 
with  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  as  leader,  started  a  committee  for  men- 
tal hygiene  in  Chicago.  This  was  incorporated  as  a  state  society 
in  1910.  Miss  Elnora  Thomson  was  secured  as  superintendent  of 
this  work.  Miss  Thomson  had  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion, having  been  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Elgin  State  Hospital 
for  several  years,  and  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  society 
would  never  have  been  possible  without  her  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  needs,  her  marvelous  tact  in  dealing  with  the  patients 
who  have  come  to  us  for  advice  and  her  self-denying  devotion  to 
the  work.  The  society's  first  work  was  a  survey  of  the  care  of  the 
insane  pending  commitment  in  Cook  County  by  Dr.  Addison  Bybee, 
due  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine.  This  survey  showed 
that  many  changes  were  needed  to  humanize  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  the  police  stations  and  the  detention  hospital,  and  in  the 
method  of  conveying  patients  from  the  court  to  the  different  state 
hospitals.  After  frequent  visits  to  the  detention  hospital  a  meet- 
ing was  called  in  March,  1911,  by  Judge  Owens  in  his  chambers  of 
representatives  of  various  charitable  organizations  to  discuss  meth- 
ods of  investigating  cases  before  they  come  to  trial.  Judge  Owens 
offered  at  this  time  to  hear  the  cases  himself  and  to  use  the  fund 
available  for  paying  judges  from  out  of  town  for  their  services  in 
the  detention  court,  to  pay  for  two  nurses  who  should  have  had 
training  in  mental  cases  and  who  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Thomson.  This  work  was  begun  with  two  nurses  on  April 
first.  In  December,  1911,  the  society  had  secured  one  nurse  to  as- 
sist Miss  Thomson  in  the  field  work,  and  in  July,  1911,  an  office 
was  established  with  the  Woman's  City  Club.  During  that  first  year 
we  made  records  of  some  1,750  cases.  Of  these  1,440  were  cases 
belonging  to  the  County  Court,  79  were  after-care  patients  and  the 
others  cases  referred  to  us  from  various  charities.  The  work  at 
the  detention  hospital  was  the  finding  of  information  about  the 
patients,  getting  in  touch  with  all  relatives  and  friends,  having  in- 
terpreters when  necessary  and  being  present  with  the  patient  in  the 
court  room,  which  soon  took  on  more  the  air  of  a  hospital  than  a 
police  court  with  the  constant  attendance  of  women  in  their  nurses' 
costumes.    Also,  when  there  was  a  question  of  property  the  nurses 
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saw  that  it  was  turned  over  to  the  right  persons  for  safekeeping, 
and  that  if  the  patient  had  a  family  dependent  on  him  any  money 
belonging  to  him  was  paid  out  in  suitable  amounts.  The  influence 
of  having  nurses  there  at  all  times  also  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
attendants  and  others  engaged  at  the  hospital.  In  February,  1912, 
we  added  to  our  office  a  stenographer  and  in  May  the  third  nurse 
was  added  to  the  force  of  the  County  Court  nurses.  In  October, 
1912,  we  moved  to  the  Lake  View  Building  and  in  November  started 
our  clinic  with  the  Kankakee  Hospital.  In  1912,  the  County  Court 
cases  had  risen  to  about  2,300  and  there  were  some  400  other  cases 
referred  to  us.  During  this  year  an  ambulance  for  bed  patients  was 
secured  through  the  help  of  the  County  Commissioners  and  a  little 
later  a  limousine  for  the  use  of  women  patients,  not  physically  ill, 
so  they  might  be  spared  a  ride  in  the  police  patrol.  Another  nurse 
was  added  to  our  office  staff,  which  completed  our  equipment  until 
February,  1915,  when  we  gave  up  our  down- town  office  and  added 
a  new  department  of  work. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  seemed  to  us  increasingly  nec- 
essary that  a  place  of  occupation  should  be  secured  for  the  many 
patients  who  are  not  institutional  cases  and  yet  who  could  not  find 
nor  keep  employment  outside ;  people  with  some  mental  twist  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  fit  into  normal  conditions.  Through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  Madame  McCormick  a 
fund  of  $5,000  for  three  years  enabled  us  to  rent  an  old  house  on 
E.  Ohio  street,  which  we  have  fitted  up  for  a  workshop.  We  opened 
our  doors  the  first  of  March,  1915,  and  besides  about  900  cases  in  our 
ordinary  work,  since  then  have  had  100  in  our  new  department, 
with  an  average  family  of  25  patients  at  the  house  and  perhaps 
some  ten  who  lived  at  home  and  to  whom  we  furnished  work. 
This  was  entirely  a  new  experiment,  no  work  of  this  kind  having 
been  done  outside  of  an  institution  before  this  and  it  is  being 
watched  with  interest  all  over  the  country,  as  many  letters  from 
various  states  prove.  Since  March  we  have  found  good  positions 
for  twenty-five  of  our  patients.  One  has  died  and  five  or  six  have 
been  sent  back  to  hospitals  as  voluntary  patients.  In  our  family 
are  people  of  all  nationalities,  both  men  and  women,  and  ranging 
in  age  from  17  to  74.  We  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Slagle,  who  is  well  known  all  over  the  country  as  an  expert 
in  teaching  occupations  and  who  came  to  us  from  the  Phipps 
Clinic  at  Johns  Hopkins  with  a  genius  for  finding  out  the  work 
which  is  pleasing  to  a  patient  as  well  as  one  which  arouses  ambition 
and  is  suitable  to  his  capacity.  The  amount  of  work  and  the  qual- 
ity of  work  which  has  been  turned  out  in  the  last  ten  months  is  very 
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remarkable.  As  proof  of  this,  during  the  month  of  December  our 
sales  for  Christmas  presents  amounted  to  $719.51.  These  things 
were  not  bought  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  because  they  were  in- 
dividual and  beautiful.  All  of  the  money  from  these  sales  goes  to 
the  patients,  with  the  exception  of  the  actual  cost  of  materials  used. 
Some  of  our  patients  live  at  home  and  we  try  and  find  suitable 
lodgings  for  those  who  have  no  family.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the 
people  who  are  with  us  are  able  to  become  entirely  self-supporting, 
but  when  one  realizes  that,  excepting  for  the  work  given  to  them, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  earn  anything,  the  results  are  very  sur- 
prising. 

One  woman,  Mrs.  B.,  who  had  been  in  the  state  hospital  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  taken  out  when  she  was  71.  She  could  sew 
very  neatly,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  sufficient  work  to  keep 
her  occupied.  Patterns  for  quilts  and  very  beautiful  materials  were 
furnished  her  and  the  first  quilt  she  made  was  sold  for  $100 
before  it  was  finished.  She  has  been  entirely  self-supporting 
for  over  a  year.  After  years  of  sitting  with  folded  hands 
in  a  ward,  the  ability  to  do  something  very  beautiful  has  changed 
her  whole  attitude  towards  life.  One  of  the  cases  referred  by  the 
Social  Service  Bureau  of  the  Presbyterial  Hospital  is  one  of  our 
most  encouraging.  This  young  boy,  who,  through  an  accident,  lost 
both  his  feet  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  which  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  compete  in  normal  life,  was  intensely  dis- 
couraged and  his  hand  was  against  society.  He  has  proved  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  talent  for  wood  work  and  has  been  kept  busy  for 
eight  months  at  all  sorts  of  carpentry,  and  the  change  in  his  atti- 
tude of  mind  and  his  phvsical  condition  because  of  it  is  very  re- 
markable. One  young  girl  who,  when  she  came  to  us,  was  much 
troubled  with  the  delusion  that  nothing  was  clean  and  she  could  not 
touch  anything,  and  who  was  very  despondent,  has  a  rare  gift  for 
all  sorts  of  handiwork  and  she  is  being  trained  to  become  a  teacher 
of  crafts  and  probably  has  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  career 
before  her. 

The  experiment  is  proving  more  successful  and  more  valuable 
than  even  we  dreamed.  This  spring  we  will  have  to  enlarge  our  quar- 
ters in  order  to  adequately  take  care  of  the  people  we  now  have  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  help  many  more.  We  have  the  workers,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  the  people  clamoring  to  be  taught — everything  but 
the  requisite  amount  of  money.  Although  we  feel  that  nothing  more 
constructive  is  being  done  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
nothing  that  seems  to  make  less  of  a  popular  appeal  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  finance  this  work. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
closed  the  thirty-second  year  of  its  work  for  the  hospital  on  Monday 
morning,  April  3,  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital.  Rev.  Dr.  Newell, 
Moderator  of  the  Chicago  Presbytery,  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer,  after  which  the  president,  Mrs.  Graham,  paid  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sprague,  whose  munificent  gifts  have 
helped  to  lift  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  to  a  plane  of  efficiency, 
and  to  Madame  McCormick,  whose  constant  thought  for  the  interest 
of  the  hospital  and  the  honor  of  the  Woman's  Board,  is  a  buKvark 
to  those  engaged  in  its  administrative  work. 

Reports  from  recording"  and  corresponding  secretaries,  the 
treasurer,  the  nominating  committee  and  the  unified  report  of 
committee  work,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Luccock,  followed. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  given  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Chalmers, 
president  of  the  Country  Home  for  Convalescent  Children,  who 
spoke  upon  the  work  of  this  Home. 

The  following  names  presented  by  the  nominating  com- 
mittee were  unanimously  elected  : 

Honorary   President 
Mrs.  McCormick 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Blackstone  Mrs.   John  C.   Grant 

Mrs.  William  Blair  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

President 

Mrs.  David  W.  Graham 

Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Henry  M.  Curtis 
Miss  Helen  V.  Drake 
Mrs.  Edward  Blair 
Mrs.  Wra.  Chalmers  Covert 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Day 
Mrs.  John  B.  Lord 

Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Childs 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Mrs.   Frank  Penfield 

Treasurer 
Miss  Maria  W.  Little 


Mrs.  Martin  D.  Hardin 
Mrs.  Octavius  S.  Newell 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Pomeroy 
Mrs.    John  Timothy  Stone 
Mrs.  John  C.  Welling 
Mrs.  Frederick  Wishart 
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Assistant  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Willian  Coffeen 

Member  of  Nominating  Committee 
Mrs.  Sidney  Starbuck 
Mrs.  Robert  Hotz  for  the  Class  of  1917  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  take  place  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Childs 
Class  1919 
Mrs.  George  A.  Sanderson  Mrs.  Carleton  Mosely 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Janney  Mrs.  Frank  Smith 

Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Irons  Mrs.  W.  J.  Campbell 

Mrs.  John  Mcntzer  Mrs.  Sylvester  Fisher 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Schroeder 

The   attendance   of  a   large   proportion   of  members   of  the 
Board  and  many  friends  was  most  gratifying. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1916 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  April  5,  .1915,  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Board  has  held  meetings  each  month,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  July,  August  and  September. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  also  held  nine  regular  meet- 
ings. There  have  been  sixteen  new  members  added  to  the  roll 
and  six  resignations.  The  Board  has  lost  two  of  its  members 
by  death,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton  of  Drexel  Park  Church  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Sprague,  honorary  vice-president. 

The  largest  attendance  was  111,  in  the  month  of  December, 
the  smallest  being  59,  in  the  month  of  June,  making  the  average 
attendance  94.  The  present  enrollment  is  two  hundred  forty- 
eight  (248),  including  nineteen  (19)  honorary  members.  There 
are  forty-nine  churches  represented,  of  which  forty-seven  are 
Presbyterian  and  two  are  Congregational. 

Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1916 

The  office  of  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  established  at  the 
first  meeting  after  the  summer  vacation,  beginning  October  4, 
1915.    Since  that  time  73  letters  have  been  written  and  21  letters 
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have  been  received.  Of  these,  14  have  been  letters  of  welcome 
to  new  members,  four  have  been  sent  with  regrets  to  those  resign- 
ing from  our  Board  and  three  others  to  those  in  sorrow ;  52  were 
miscellaneous  letters.  A  complete  list  of  names,  numbering 
nearly  300,  to  whom  our  Bulletin  is  sent  each  quarter,  is  now 
within  my  keeping.  This  little  pamphlet  gives  a  summary  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Woman's  Board  in  its  many  departments 
and  other  items  of  interest  from  the  hospital  in  general.  Next 
month  another  issue  is  due.  May  we  add  your  name  to  the 
list  and  your  50  cents  to  the  treasury? 

Jessie  A.  Penfield,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


REPORT    OF   TREASURER    FOR   THE   YEAR    ENDING 

MARCH  31,  1916 

Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1915 $  4,837.19 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1916 18,920.58 

Total  receipts $23,757.77 

Total   Expenditures 17,509.09 

Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1916 $  6,248.68 

To  be  appropriated  by  the  Finance  Committee  at  its  meeting 
Monday,  April  10,  for  Social  Service,  which  is  entirely  supported 
by  this  Woman's  Board ;  for  furnishings ;  for  scholarships  and 
for  loans  for  nurses  in  Training  School ;  to  finish  endowment  on 
room  for  ministers  and  missionaries,  and  for  general  expenses. 

Three  annual  beds  are  supported  by  individuals:  The  Paul- 
ine Louise  Otis  bed,  by  bequest ;  the  Lamson  birthday  bed ;  the 
Richard  A.  Wells  bed.  Two  annual  beds  are  supported  by 
churches:  The  Fourth  Church,  by  the  women  of  the  church; 
the  First  Church  of  Austin,  by  the  Westminster  Guild,  and  $75 
contributed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Third  Church. 

For  endowed  rooms  $3,500  was  paid  toward  the  Mary  Ray- 
nolds  Black  Room  and  $1,500  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Northwest  toward  the  endowed  room  for  min- 
isters and  missionaries,  completing  their  obligation  of  $2,500 
toward  that  endowment.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  paid  $2,000  toward  the  same  endowment, 
making  a  total  payment  of  $6,000  toward  the  $7,500  obligation 
assumed,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,500  to  be  met  this  coming  year. 

Maria  W.  Little,  Treasurer. 
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UNIFIED   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

"If  none  were  sick  and  none  were  sad, 
What  service  could  we  render? 
I  think  if  we  were  always  glad, 
We  scarcely  could  be  tender." 

How  the  sadness  and  the  gladness,  the  sickness  and  the 
tenderness,  are  interwoven  in  this  earthly  life  of  ours !  And  how- 
thankful  we  are  that  we  may  grow  in  tenderness  and  other 
Christ-like  qualities  as  we  do  our  work ! 

While  opportunity  is  given  all  earnest-hearted  people  to 
help  those  less  favored,  to  most  of  us  here  to-day  the  pre-eminent 
opportunity  is  that  of  doing  our  best,  together,  through  this  great 
hospital. 

Our  report  one  year  ago  mentioned  the  "unparalleled  expe- 
riences" in  the  world's  history,  which  had  so  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  good  people  that  unparalleled  ministry  to  the 
wounded  had  followed.  Then  our  fervent  hope  and  our  great 
expectation  was  that  before  this  date  the  terrible  need  for  multi- 
plied temporary  hospitals  across  the  sea  would  be  over.  To-day 
our  hearts  are  still  burdened  by  the  sorrow  of  those  yonder. 
But  who  can  measure  the  great  wave  of  tenderness  that  has 
swept  over  the  world  because  of  her  suffering?  Only  the  Infinite 
One,  who  makes  "even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,"  knows 
all  the  pain  and  all  its  important  lessons. 

Last  year  four  of  our  own  nurses  had  gone  to  use  their 
strength  and  skill  for  the  wounded  through  the  American  Red 
Cross  service.  To-day,  while  these  have  returned,  other  gradu- 
ates of  our  Training  School  are  working  in  Paris  and  other 
centers  in  France  and  in  England. 

SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

The  Training  School  has  had  an  important  year,  as  reported 
by  Miss  Drake,  the  untiring,  efficient  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  payment  of  the  $110,000  mortgage  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sprague, 
which  cleared  the  new  building  of  debt,  resulted  in  the  change 
of  name  to  "The  Sprague  Home  for  Nurses,"  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial to  two  brothers  who  were  united  in  their  lives  in  many  good 
works  which  now  do  follow  them.  "  This  new  title  appears  on 
the  improved  entrance,  and  its  explanation  on  three  handsome 
bronze  tablets  in  the  vestibule  and  over  the  elevator. 
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In  July  the  Nurses'  Christian  League  was  formed,  with  107 
student  nurses  as  charter  members,  connected  with  the  National 
Student  Movement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  only  one  other  nurses' 
home  in  the  country  being  thus  affiliated.  Meetings  are  held 
each  Monday  evening,  when  inspiring  speakers,  such  as  Mrs. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Hardin,  Miss  Mary  McDowell,  Miss  Harriett 
Vittum,  Dr.  McClure,  Dr.  Covert,  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  and 
others,  have  given  most  helpful  messages  to  the  earnest  young 
women  present. 

The  committee  has  recently  completed  a  very  interesting 
and  absorbing  task,  that  of  converting  the  large  bare  corridor 
connecting  the  two  roof  gardens  on  the  ninth  floor  and-  the 
empty  room  opening  from  it  to  the  north  into  an  attractive, 
comfortable  sun  parlor  and  rest  room.  Before  the  furniture  had 
all  arrived  the  delighted  nurses  took  possession,  and  their  keen 
appreciation  of  all  it  means  to  tired  bodies  and  minds  has  been 
very  gratifying.  On  March  7  the  committee  invited  several  hun- 
dred friends  outside  the  Board  members  to  see  what  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  afternoon  proved  a  pleasant  success.  We 
feel  that  this  quiet,  restful  place,  with  its  tinted  walls,  shaded 
windows,  soft  green  rugs,  bright  chintz  cushions  and  pillows  in 
Gloucester  hammocks  and  reed  wicker  couches  and  easy  chairs ; 
the  refining  influences  of  growing  plants,  good  books  and  fresh 
magazines,  and  the  opportunity  of  serving  a  cozy  cup  of  tea 
from  dainty  china  in  the  radiant  sunlight  and  fresh  air  of  such 
an  environment,  will  help  our  faithful  nurses  to  relax  in  body 
and  mind,  and  consequently  to  give  still  better  service  to  the 
invalids  in  their  care. 

We  were  again  indebted  to  our  generous  friend,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hamill,  for  the  bountiful  Christmas  dinner  and  entertainment 
he  has  so  kindly  given  the  Home  the  past  three  years. 

A  holiday  memorial  gift  of  Victrola  and  records  was  also 
much  appreciated,  and  from  various  friends  we  have  received  a 
mahogany  table,  pictures,  pillows  and  plants,  beside  a  special 
fund  to  assist  in  paying  some  of  our  extra  bills  for  the  rest  room. 

To  the  Men's  Board  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  plumb- 
ing needed  for  our  tea  service,  and  to  the  g'eneral  fund  of  the 
Woman's  Board  for  the  welcome  gift  of  beautiful  chintz  for 
cushions  and  green  rep  for  the  Avindow  hangings. 

A  new  piano  has  been  so  ardently  desired  to  replace  the 
worn-out  old  one  that  the  nurses  themselves  undertook  to  raise 
the  money,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  they  gathered  a 
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fund  of  $750  by  making  candy,  manicuring,  shampooing,  doing 
errands,  blackening  boots,  darning  stockings,  giving  dancing  les- 
sons, making  beds  and  doing  all  possible  services  for  one  an- 
other. The  piano  has  been  bought  and  was  used  on  the  thir- 
teenth  birthday — April    1 — of  Training  School. 

One  nurse  writes  her  appreciation  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  home,  at  length,  adding:  "It  is  such  an  inspiring  thing  to 
know  there  is  a  body  of  true  women  back  of  us  and  doing  so 
much  for  us.  We  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  our  Father 
for  filling  the  hearts  of  these  Christian  women  with  kindness 
toward  us." 

At  present  there  are  167  nurses  in  the  home,  with  36  in 
the  entering  class,  and  33  to  graduate  in  May.  Already  we 
have  graduated  233,  including  three  high-type  Jewish  women. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  not  only  are  these  nurses  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  that  some 
are  in  mission  work  in  this  land  and  in  Syria  and  Persia. 

BULLETIN 

The  Bulletin's  references  during  the  year  to  our  connection 
with  the  war  zone  have  been  frequent ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
reports  of  standing  committees  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Board,  and  the  Nurses'  Alumnae  Notes  there  have  also  appeared 
the  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Covert  at  the  graduating  exer- 
cises of  the  Training  School,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  beside  the  talks  by  Dr.  Josephine  Young  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Welles  of  the  Infant 
Welfare  Society  before  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  this 
Board,  and  articles  by  Dr.  Frank  Billings  and  Dr.  J.  Clarence 
Webster  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Herrick  says  that  the  cordial  manner  in  which  not 
only  our  own  members,  but  the  physicians  and  the  outside 
friends,  have  responded  to  requests  for  material  for  the  Bulletin, 
has  made  the  work  of  the  Committee  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure, 
proving  the  cheerful  spirit  in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on. 

LIBRARY 

With  this  thought  of  our  own  publication,  that  of  reading 
matter  for  the  patients  in  the  Hospital  is  closely  allied.  Mrs. 
Linnell,  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  gives  us  these 
items:    Monthly  meetings  have  been  held  (September  excepted), 
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with  an  average  attendance  of  four  members.  At  each  meeting 
many  books  have  been  covered,  and  with  papers  and  magazines, 
distributed  upon  the  various  floors  of  the  hospital  in  the  wards,  and 
a  few  of  the  latest  books  to  each  floor  of  the  pavilion. 

The  collection  and  distribution  of  reading  matter  has  been 
difficult  through  the  season  of  rebuilding,  but  it  has  been  accom- 
plished regularly,  and  the  patients  have  been  most  appreciative 
of  the  effort  made. 

Because  of  occasional  calls  for  books  between  regular  meet- 
ings, the  committee  plans  to  have  hereafter  at  least  one  member 
at  the  hospital  each  week  long  enough  to  receive  books  that  have 
been  returned,  and  to  supply  individual  calls  for  "something  to  read." 

During  the  year  the  gifts  of  readable  books  have  been  most 
unusual.  Several  sets  for  older  boys  and  girls  have  been  re- 
ceived, also  several  boxes  of  light  reading,  each  containing  from 
20  to  40  volumes.  These  have  been  a  delight  to  the  committee, 
as  well  as  to  the  patients  who  enjoyed  reading  them. 

We  have  received  many  beautifully  made  scrapbooks,  cards, 
pictures  and  toys  for  the  children's  ward,  and  each  month  a 
large  package  of  selected  short  stories,  bound  and  sent  by  the 
Silver  Cross  Circle  of  the  Normal  Park  Church. 

Two  hundred  fifty-three  volumes  which  could  not  be  used 
by  the  Library  Committee  were  presented  to  the  Rush  Medical 
Library. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

This  statement  of  the  gift  to  another  institution  reminds 
as  of  the  many  organizations  with  which  we  are  co-operating 
through  our  Social  Service  Committee.  Miss  Douglass,  secre- 
tary, reports  ten  meetings  during  the  year,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirteen.  At  these  meetings  Miss  Breeze  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  and  Miss  Rahtgc  of  the  children's 
floor  have  given  their  detailed  monthly  statements.  The  special 
speakers  have  been  Dr.  Josephine  Young  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege; Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webster;  Mrs.  Welles,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Association ;  Mr. 
Bradley,  superintendent  of  Allandale  Farm ;  Mrs.  James  Monroe, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Miss 
Myra  Brockett,  superintendent  of  Mary  Crane  Nursery. 

A  wet  nurse,  who  is  under  the  control  of  the  Social  Service 
Department,  and  is  supported  by  the  Tag  Day  Fund,  has  been 
on  duty  the  entire  year  except  two  days  when  a  change  was 
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being  made.  Five  different  nurses  since  last  April  have  cared 
for  seventy  babies. 

Bedside  instruction  has  been  continued  as  a  recognized 
necessity  for  the  children  in  the  convalescent  ward,  except  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Miss  Madeleine  Smith  was  in  charge, 
until  December,  when  Miss  Katherine  Covert  succeeded  her. 
Eight  children  have  received  instruction,  some  remaining  for 
months  at  a  time. 

In  October,  by  request,  kindergarten  work  was  organized 
in  this  ward  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  children's  work.  Be- 
fore this  time  Miss  Fowler  had  been  coming  weekly,  so  she 
was  given  charge  of  the  volunteer  kindergartners.  By  October 
15  two  workers  were  in  the  ward  five  half-days  each  week.  Mrs. 
Pope  and  Miss  Caldwell  from  Oak  Park,  Monday;  Mrs.  Beach 
and  Miss  Beach  of  Riverside,  Tuesday ;  Miss  Payne  and  Miss 
Covert  of  the  South  Side,  Wednesday ;  Miss  Fowler  and  Miss 
Douglass  of  Oak  Park,  Thursday,  and  Miss  Aldrich,  Miss  Her- 
rick  and  Miss  Street  from  the  North  Side,  Friday.  In  February 
Mrs.  McKean  of  Hinsdale  and  Miss  Hall,  a  medical  student, 
volunteered,  thus  providing  directed  play  and  diversion  for  the 
children  on  each  of  the  six  week  days.  The  statistical  report 
from  Miss  Breeze  is  as  follows : 

From  April   1,   1915,  to  April   1,   1916 

Calls  in  office 2,433 

Calls  in  homes 1,260 

Calls  in  wards  (no  count  kept  before  September  1,  1915) .  . .    481 

Letters  received 902 

Letters    written 530 

Used  clothing  given 706 

New  clothing  given 479 

Under  Care — 
512  Adults,        of  which  166  were  known  previous  to  April,  1915. 
173  Maternity,  of  which    69  were  known  previous  to  April,  1915. 
250  Children,     of  which    48  were  known  previous  to  April,  1915. 


935      Total,      of  which  283  were  known  previous  to  April,  1915. 
Co-operations  :  647  with  206  organizations  : 

11  during  April  with       7  organizations. 

16  during  May  with     11   organizations. 

29  during  June  with     12  organizations. 
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8  during  July  with       6  organizations. 

35  during  August  with  14  organizations. 
54  during  September  with  19  organizations. 
53  during  October  with  17  organizations. 
75  during  November   with     20  organizations. 

91  during  December  with  25  organizations. 
94  during  January  with  27  organizations. 
89  during  February      with     28  organizations. 

92  during  March  with     20  organizations. 

647  during  Year  with  206  organizations. 

Northwestern  University  Settlement  House 4 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 4 

Michael  Reese  Hospital 4 

Stevenson  Memorial  Lodging  House 5 

Legal  Aid   Society 1 

Visiting  Nurses'  Association 68 

Illinois  Society  of  Mental  Hygiene 19 

Marcey  Center 1 

Juvenile  Protective  Association 9 

St.  Vincent's  Asylum 2 

Convalescent   Home 55 

Arden  Shore 3 

Rest  Cottage 5 

Rest   Haven 3 

Psycopathic  Hospital 2 

Infant  Welfare  Society 58 

Municipal  Tuberculosis   Sanitarium 15 

Olivet   Institute 12 

Cook  County  Hospital 29 

Immigrants'  Protective  League 2 

Central  Free  Dispensary 60 

Bohemian  Settlement  House 14 

United    Charities 99 

Holiday  Home 2 

Hinsdale  Fresh  Air  Home 6 

Children's  Memorial  Hospital 2 

Jewish  Aid  Society 28 

Ogontz  Day  Nursery 2 

Beulah  Home 1 

Mary  Crane  Nursery 8 
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Foundlings  Home 13 

Juvenile  Court 33 

Cook  County  Agent 8 

Home  for  Incurables 1 

Board  of  Education 7 

Health  Department 7 

Home  for  Friendless 6 

Chase  House 5 

Christian  Industrial  League 9 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 5 

Collegiate  Bureau 1 

Dental  Infirmary 2 

Presbyterian   Churches 10 

Big  Brothers 4 

Park  Ridge  School 1 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 1 

Y.  M.  C.  A 1 

Emerson  House 1 

Durand  Hospital 2 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 3 

Gads  Hill 1 

Eleanor  Club 2 

Hull  House 1 

Italian  Mission 1 

Chicago  Woman's  Shelter 1 

Total  ^647 

Since  this  Social  Service  work  was  started,  in  1909,  416  inten- 
sive records  have  been  made.  One  hundred  thirty-two  were 
made  in  the  last  year. 

This  seems  a  good  place  to  speak  of  a  new  feature,  somewhat 
unique  in  hospital  efforts,  but  with  great  promise  of  good  results 
as  well  as  assurance  of  present  enjoyment.  Some  good  friends 
from  the  Third  Church  have  started  a  Sunday  School,  which 
should  in  this  instance  at  least  be  named  a  Bible  School,  as  it 
is  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the  chapel.  Miss  Rahtge  says  that  all 
the  children  who  can  attend,  of  whatever  faith,  are  very  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity. 

All  social  service  work,  so  ably  conducted  and  of  such 
great  value  to  the  community,  is  entirely  supported  by  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  and  means  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $2,000  annually. 
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SPECIAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  FUND 

The  Special  Social  Service  Fund,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  John  B. 
Lord's  committee,  aims  to  reach  patients  who  during  their 
stay  in  the  Hospital  have  become  interested  in  the  lines  of  work 
supported  by  the  fund,  and  not  contributing  to  any  other,  have 
the  opportunity  of  aiding  this.  The  amount  received  this  year 
is  $182. 

child's  free  bed 

Closely  allied  with  the  work  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee is  that  of  the  Sunday  School  Special,  the  Child's  Free 
Bed.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Main,  chairman  protem,  says  that  the  Child's 
Free  Bed  work  has  been  carried  on  enthusiastically  during  the 
past  year,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Sixteen  new 
schools  have  been  interested,  making  a  total  of  58  contributing. 
Some  of  these  have  been  won  through  the  influence  of  the 
"little  white  bed,"  fitted  up  attractively  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
sometimes  used  by  the  committee  as  an  object  lesson  in  pre- 
senting their  work.  Some  schools  give  directly  from  their 
treasuries,  while  others  prefer  the  envelopes  provided  for  their 
offerings — but  all  respond  heartily  to  appeals  for  help  in  this 
important  work  for  children  by  children. 

The  total  amount  received  from  Sunday  schools  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  $1,128.11.  Total  amount  received  during 
the  past  four  years  and  applied  on  the  $5,000  necessary  for  the 
endowment  of  the  "Cheer  Up  Bed"  in  the  children's  wTard, 
$4,771.94.  We  are  encouraged  by  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, and  happy  in  the  belief  that  the  final  payment  on  this 
bed  will  be  made  in  the  near  future,  thanks  to  the  helpfulness 
and  generosity  of  the  young  people  of  our  Presbyterian  Sunday 
schools. 

delicacies 

Mrs.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  Delicacies  Committee,  is  very 
happy  in  the  substantial  increase  over  last  year's  receipts.  While 
the  cash  gifts — $463.65 — have  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
those  reported  a  year  ago,  an  excess  over  last  year  of  295  glasses 
of  jelly,  making  3,349  glasses ;  of  205  bottles  of  grape  juice,  mak- 
ing 470  bottles,  and  of  200  jars  of  preserves,  making  546  jars, 
is  a  happy  exchange.  There  were  sent  in  beside  these  most 
needed  good  things  pickles,  vegetables,  cereals,  crackers,  apples, 
oranges,  grapes  and  grapefruit,  and  these,  with  their  respective 
amounts,  will  be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Hospital. 
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The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  donations  were  largely 
a  duplicate  of  last  year's  gifts,  which  were  published  in  our 
Bulletin  ;  but  instead  of  400  pounds  of  turkey  for  each  holiday, 
this  year  there  were  500  pounds.  These  lists  will  also  be  printed 
in  full. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The  Entertainment  Committee,  always  an  important  one 
to  the  convalescents  in  the  hospital,  helping  long  days  to  pass 
in  anticipation  of  "a  good  time  coming,"  and  fulfilling  those 
anticipations  in  varied  ways,  has  this  year  necessarily  a  short 
report.  Miss  Blatchford  has  kept  careful  eye  on  the  building 
operations,  ready  to  plan  the  usual  Saturday  afternoon  enter- 
tainments whenever  the  chapel  could  be  at  the  disposal  of  her 
committee;  but  between  the  lack  of  usable  elevators,  preventing 
the  transference  of  patients  to  and  from  the  chapel,  and  the 
presence  of  the  workmen  in  or  near  the  chapel,  only  the  Christ- 
mas Eve  entertainment  has  been  possible.  This  was  of  the 
usual  high  order,  and  was  described  in  detail  in  the  January 
Bulletin. 

VISITING  AND  DEVOTIONAL 

We  all  know  from  Mrs.  Small's  monthly  reports  what  the  work 
of  the  Visiting  and  Devotional  Committee  must  mean  to  the  pa- 
tients, both  in  the  wards  and  in  the  pavilion.  Even  those  unable  to 
understand  our  language  welcome  with  eager  eyes  and  smiles  the 
ladies  whose  sympathetic  look  and  loving  touch  bespeak  a  desire 
to  help.  Doubtless  many  wrecked  lives  and  broken  hearts  are 
brought  into  closer  relation  with  the  Great  Physician  through  this 
ministry.  The  hundreds  of  visits  made  in  the  hospital  during  the 
past  year  have  cheered  and  comforted  not  only  the  patients,  but 
often  friends  who  are  with  them  when  our  visitor  comes. 

The  chairman  concludes  her  annual  report,  as  she  always  closes 
her  monthly  reports  to  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  with  a  help- 
ful poem: 

"He  knows  how  I  am  longing 

Some  weary  soul  to  win ; 
He  bids  me  go  and  speak 
A  word  for  Him. 

"He  bids  me  tell  His  wondrous  love 

And  why  He  came  to  die  ; 
And  so  we  work  together, 

My  Lord  and   I." 
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The  work  of  the  chaplain,  Rev.  E.  N.  Ware,  should  have 
acknowledgment  here.  His  services  have  been  most  acceptable,  not 
only  in  the  usual  Sabbath  morning  and  Thanksgiving  Day  chapel 
services,  and  in  the  many  pastoral  visits  to  the  patients ;  but  also 
in  various  extra  thoughtful  doings,  such  as  arranging  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication  to  furnish  weekly  200  copies  of 
"Forward,"  that  best  of  Sunday  School  papers,  without  cost  to  the 
hospital.  Many  patients  have  greatly  appreciated  this  particular 
service.  The  building  operations  have  necessarily  interfered  largely 
with  the  regular  chapel  services,  but  when  the  gathering  could  be 
in  the  sun  parlor  of  the  Murdoch  building  instead,  the  patients 
enjoyed  the  change.  We  gladly  take  occasion,  too,  to  ex- 
press our  warm  gratitude  to  those  whose  gifts  of  flowers  and  music 
during  the  year  made  brighter  and  sweeter  and  so  more  meaningful 
all  these  services. 

FURNISHING 

Mrs.  Curtis  for  the  Furnishing  Committee  gives  as  the  total 
amount  of  receipts  $2,728.25,  with  which  she  has  bought  as  follows : 

2,400  pillow  slips, 
2,004  sheets, 
1,200  napkins, 

441  dimity  spreads, 
181%  yards  of  damask   for  tablecloths, 
93%  yards  of  damask  for  tray  cloths. 

120  coat  hangers, 

120  skirt  hangers. 

As  an  innovation,  in  June  63  plate  glass  dresser  tops,  with 
bright  cretonne  for  lining,  were  installed  on  one  floor  of  the  pa- 
vilion. So  satisfactory  have  they  proven  that  within  the  last  few 
days  others  have  been  purchased.  The  expenditures  are  $15.44 
less  than  the  receipts,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  with  which  to  begin 
the  new  year.  Mrs.  Curtis  also  adds  that  over  6,000  soap  wrappers 
have  been  collected  and  exchanged  for  flat  silver. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  both  the  Chicago  and  the  Oak  Park 
Branches  of  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America  for  most  generous 
donations  of  garments,  which  have  given  much  comfort,  both  to 
sick  in  the  hospital  and  to  many  sufferers  outside,  reached  through 
our  social  workers  (Service  Visitors).  "This  work,"  says  Mrs.  Cur- 
tis, "has  been  one  of  constantly  growing  joy  and  delight." 
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Miss  Jenks  reports  a  goodly  number  of  articles  upon  which  the 
church  societies  have  been  helpfully  busy  during  the  year.  Time 
forbids  a  detailed  list,  but  the  grand  total  of  nearly  5,000  separate 
pieces  (4,972)  proves  the  Dorcas  spirit  of  many  modern  women. 

TAG   DAY 

The  full  report  of  the  Tag  Day  Committee,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Tucker, 
chairman,  has  already  been  published  in  the  October  Bulletin.  The 
total  amount  collected  for  the  hospital,  however,  is  a  little  larger 
than  was  announced,  being  $1,510.67.  It  is  not  surprising  that  with 
the  many  calls  for  aid  from  the  war  zone  and  the  unusual  number 
of  tag  days  occurring  throughout  the  year  in  Chicago,  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  our  day  fell  far  behind  those  of  former  years.  We  aie 
glad  to  be  assured  that  so  many  tag  days  will  not  again  be  allowed 
by  the  authorities. 

LINEN 

The  Linen  Committee,  through  Mrs.  Hackney,  reports  that  the 
Thanksgiving  Linen  Offering  was  most  encouraging,  the  cash  value 
of  the  linen  donated  being  $197,  and  the  gifts  in  money  $736.85, 
bringing  the  total  offering  to  $933.85.  This  is  an  advance  over  last 
year's  gifts,  and  the  largest  in  our  history.  The  Fourth  Church 
carries  the  banner. 

FINANCE 

The  Finance  Committee  is  still  proving  the  wisdom  of  its 
organization  six  years  ago,  and  is  this  spring  reaching  out  with  a 
Contributors'  Membership,  through  which  it  hopes  not  only  to  put 
the  hospital  in  closer  touch  with  the  general  public,  but  also  in  this 
way  to  add  to  its  annual  funds.  The  committee  has  held  four 
meetings  the  past  year,  beginning  with  one  in  April,  when  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  year  were  made. 

Social  service,  furnishings,  scholarships  and  loans  for  nurses, 
the  Christmas  Entertainment  for  the  hospital  and  the  room  for 
ministers  and  missionaries,  the  endowment  for  which  is  well  to- 
ward completion,  are  each  beneficiaries  of  this  committee's  funds. 

Money  received  for  these  appropriations  is  obtained  from  four 
sources:  the  annual  dues  of  active  members,  through  pledges  of 
active  members,  from  the  associate  membership,  and  from  special 
gifts.   All  other  money  is  already  appropriated  when  received. 

The  amounts  received  for  this  year  are  reported  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Blair  as  follows : 
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Special  gift  from  Mrs.  McCormick $1,000 

Special  gifts   for  Christmas  hospital   entertainment 332 

Pledges  from  104  active  members   2,953 

Gifts  outside  of  membership   740 

$5,025 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  gives  only  these  figures,  the 

rest  being  otherwise  reported.     We  are  encouraged  to  know  that 

even  as  last  year's  amount  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year  by  $300, 

so  this  year's  amount  exceeds  by  another  $300  and  more.. 

ministers'  and  missionaries'  room 

There  have  been  admitted  during  the  past  year  9  missionaries, 
2  missionaries'  children,  17  ministers,  15  ministers'  wives,  8  min- 
isters' children,  1  missionary  candidate,  writes  Mrs.  Belfield,  chair- 
man of  committee.  The  countries  represented  were :  India,  1 ;  West 
Africa,  3,  and  the  Phillipines,  2.  Besides  missionaries,  other  Chris- 
tian workers  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  bed. 

The  cost  to  the  hospital  has  been  $2,661.90. 

The  Board  of  the  Northwest  has  paid  $2,500  promised;  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Hospital  has  paid  $6,000  on  the 
$7,500  promised,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,500  for  the  Hospital  Board. 

ASSOCIATE   MEMBERSHIP 

The  amount  given  through  the  Associate  Membership  Com- 
mittee by  38  churches  is  $1,602.60.  Six  churches  gave  more  than 
$100  each,  Highland  Park  again  taking  the  lead  with  $216,  and  the 
Fourth  Church  following  with  $191,  while  the  First  Church  comes 
next  with  $175.  The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Miss  Stillwell, 
works  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  but  produces  greatly  desired 
results. 

It  is  not  because  others  have  taken  a  similar  occasion  to  give 
expression  to  the  appreciation  we  all  feel  for  our  president  that 
in  closing  your  present  scribe  wishes  to  do  so,  but  because  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  mention  the  fine  work  done  by  the  commit- 
tees and  the  results  attained,  without  anew  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  the  work  of  this  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  as  a 
whole,  is  due  to  Mrs.  Graham,  whose  heart  is  so  completely  en- 
listed in  it,  that  all  her  time  and  energy  seem  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  its  various  needs. 

We  are  all  glad  that  she  is  our  leader,  and  we  pledge  our  con- 
tinued allegiance  and  affectionate  co-operation  for  the  year  to  come. 

Mrs.  George  N.  Luccock. 
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NURSES'  ALUMNA  NOTES 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  April 
4  at  the  Nurses'  Home.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the   following: 

President — Miss  Twitchell. 

First  Vice-President — Miss   Irene   Smith. 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  Emma  Sater. 

Secretary — Miss  Imogen  Stevens. 

Treasurer — Miss  Millie  Brown. 

New  director  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Cora  V.  Johnson — Miss 
Ethyl  Holverson. 

Considerable  other  business  was  taken  up,  including  a  revision 
of  the  constitution,  the  choice  of  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  at  New  Orleans  the  last  of  April. 
Miss  Twitchell  was  appointed,  with  Miss  Buckley  as  an  alternate. 

The  entertainment  for  the  graduating  class  was  discussed,  and 
the  decision  arrived  at  was  a  new  departure,  namely,  the  use  of 
the  Nurses'  Club  and  Directory  as  a  place  of  entertainment  this  year. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended.  A  check  for  $50.00  for  the 
Mary  Byrne  Memorial  Fund  was  received  by  the  treasurer. 

Miss  Imogen  Stevens  is  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses. 

Miss  Marietta  Dean  is  school  nurse  at  the  Nurses'  Home. 

Miss  Kate  Buckley,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses, 
is  now  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Washington  Boulevard  Hos- 
pital. Miss  Julia  Goodman  is  her  assistant  superintendent  and  Miss 
Myrtle  Glenn  is  night  supervisor. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Koch  is  directress  of  nurses  at  the  Christian 
Church  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Miss  Eva  Spencer  and  Miss  Eula  Butzerin  have  recently  gone 
there  to  assist  Mrs.  Koch,  Miss  Spencer  as  head  nurse  of  the  ma- 
ternity department,  Miss  Butzerin  as  demonstrator. 

Miss  Hazel  Falls  is  now  a  school  nurse. 

Miss  Anna  Weum  is  with  the  Visiting  Nurses'   Association. 

Miss  Pauline  Kuehler  is  visiting  nurse  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Married,  March  1,  Miss  Emma  Van  Tuyl  to  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Anderson  of  Mount  Union,  la. ;  Miss  Mary  J.  Williams  to  Dr.  Court 
R.  Stanley  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  4.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley were  members  of  the  unit  which  left  Chicago  last  June  for  war 
service  in  France. 
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EDITORIAL 


We  have  surely  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  our  soldiers,  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  as  in  these  last  weeks  they  have  responded  to 
the  call  to  the  front,  manifesting  thus  their  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try and  their  desire  to  serve  her. 

Many  centuries  ago  in  another  land  there  were  men  and 
women  who  also  desired  to  show  their  love  and  loyalty  by  serv- 
ice. It  is  interesting  to  note  their  conclusions,  and  learn  some- 
thing from  them.  They  had  a  perfect  pattern  presented  to  them. 
His  was  a  self-forgetting  love,  a  cheerful  service,  one  that  car- 
ried Him  even  to  the  cross."  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister."  He  taught  that  there  could  be  but  one  true 
foundation  for  service,  the  consciousness  of  their  own  redemp- 
tion impelling  them.  It  was  the  women  who  were  healed  who 
ministered  unto  Him. 

According  to  such  a  pattern  or  plan,  and  upon  such  a  foun- 
dation, a  superstructure  of  acceptable  service  can  alone  be  built. 
It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  service,  either  in  our  own  sight 
or  that  of  our  neighbours,  that  erects  a  house  beautiful  for  the 
Master,  but  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  rendered.  Even  a  cup 
of  cold  water  has  its  reward.  George  Herbert  has  well  said, 
"A  servant  with  this  clause,  makes  drudgery  divine, 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  cause,  makes  that  and  th'  action 
fine."  J.  H.  R. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin,  Mrs.  Albert  A. 
Sprague  has  been  taken  from  us  to  her  heavenly  home.  She 
was  a  rare  woman,  devoted  to  her  family  and  friends,  of  sweet 
and  graceful  presence  and  kindly,  helpful  spirit. 

She  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  feel  her 
loss  intensely.  And  we  sympathize  in  their  grief  and  loss,  for 
she  was  our  friend  also. 

In  April,  1915,  she  made  us  one  of  the  most  notable  gifts 
in  our  history — the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  discharge  the  mortgage  on  the  Nurses'  Home,  known  as 
the  Sprague  Home  for  Nurses.  She  was  also  in  the  midst  of 
a  gift  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  small  rest  rooms  on  each 
floor  of  the  Home,  which  are  of  much  value  to  the  pupils. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  her  generosity  and  for  her  kindly 
interest  and  thought  of  us,  and  her  memory  will  long  remain 
an  inspiration  to  us.  Albert  M.  Day. 

THE  HOSPITAL  LIBRARY 

A  library  is  maintained  in  the  hospital  by  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Board  for  the  use  of  those  patients  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided  with  reading  matter.  The  committee  in 
charge  has  no  money  to  spend  and  depends  upon  the  generosity 
of  friends.  They  desire  not  only  fiction,  but  books  and  maga- 
zines of  a  more  serious  character,  and  also  some  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. French,  German,  Polish,  Hebrew  and  other  foreign 
papers  are  most  acceptable  to  the  many  ward  patients  who  do 
not  read  English,  as  are  illustrated  periodicals  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  read  at  all. 

As  has  been  customary  for  some  years,  members  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  were  asked  to  contribute  books  to 
the  hospital  library  at  the  annual  meeting.  There  were  over 
two  hundred  books  brought  in,  and  the  books  are  all  of  such  very 
desirable  sort  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  light  and  easy  to  read. 

During  this  year  much  interest  has  been  shown  in  selecting 
reading  matter.  The  committee  would  like  to  express  deep  ap- 
preciation of  this  discrimination  and  of  the  abundant  shower, 
the  finest  and  largest  we  have  ever  had.  We  hope  and  feel  that 
it  will  mean  much  pleasure  to  the  patients  this  summer. 

G.  B.  Lin nell, 
Chairman  Library  Committee. 
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OCCUPATION  CLASSES  IN  MICHAEL  REESE  HOS- 
PITAL 

BY    LAURA    E.    KREAMER CLASS    1916 

That  work,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  as  beneficial  to  the 
sick  as  to  the  well,  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  this  year 
in  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital  of  Chicago.  This  March  the 
directors  of  this  hospital,  believing  that  their  patients  would 
be  benefited  by  such  occupations  as  their  physical  strength 
would  permit,  and  that  their  nurses  would  be  better  nurses  for 
knowing  how  to  train  the  hand  and  interest  the  mind  as  well 
as  care  for  the  body,  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Susan  Tracy 
of  Boston  to  give  a  course  in  "Invalid  Occupations." 

Miss  Tracy  began  her  work  with  the  nurses  and  with  the 
patients  simultaneously.  The  mornings  were  devoted  to  ward 
work,  the  afternoons  to  classes  with  the  nurses.  The  latter 
were  planned  first,  to  teach  the  aim  and  purpose  of  each  occu- 
pation ;  second,  to  help  the  nurses  to  appreciate  the  value  and 
individual  application  of  such,  and  third,  to  teach  the  actual 
doing  from  the  selection  of  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product.  The  work  was  done  in  a  sort  of  laboratory  class  room, 
the  beginning  of  each  period  being  devoted  to  the  theory.  The 
subject  for  the  day  would  be  given,  an  example  shown,  and 
then  the  class  would  work  out  together  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  having  a  sick  person  make  such  an  article.  For  exam- 
ple, take  one  of  the  simplest  subjects — nursery  balls.  The  aim 
is,  first,  to  furnish  pleasure  for  the  baby ;  second,  to  direct  the 
patient's  thoughts  into  wholesome  channels  by  teaching  beauty 
of  form,  color  and  harmony;  third,  to  furnish  a  corrective  exer- 
cise as  in  the  rotary  motion  of  winding. 

After  the  theory  had  been  well  developed,  each  member  of 
the  class  was  given  material  and  instructions  for  actually  doing 
the  work.  Thus  each  nurse  made  practical  application  of  the 
theory,  learned  to  select  materials  and  trained  her  hands  by 
doing. 

This  method  was  applied  throughout  the  course  in  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  including  toys,  such  as  paper  folds,  balls, 
dolls,  stuffed  animals,  paper-box  furniture  and  houses  ;  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  basketry,  as  reed,  raffia  and  coil ;  numerous 
forms  of  weaving  with  the  hand  loom,  as  in  Navajo  and  Ori- 
ental designs,  hooped  and  sewed,  knitted,  crocheted  and  rake- 
knitted    rugs ;   bookbinding   that    can    be    done    satisfactorily   at 


home  with  a  few  simple  tools ;  leather  work  and  tooling.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  course  the  nurse  was  taught  to  be  independent 
of  elaborate  equipment,  to  be  resourceful  and  make  use  of  waste 
and  discarded  materials  wherever  possible.  Rugs  having  all 
the  charm  of  color  and  design  that  a  real  Navajo  has  were 
made  from  old  blankets,  bath  mats,  from  waste  tape  from  the 
linen  room,  and  so  on.  To  observe  a  nurse,  at  the  end  of  her 
three  months'  course,  speculate  on  the  possible  use  of  some 
article  about  to  be  discarded,  who  three  months  earlier  would 
have  thrown  away  the  same  with  never  a  thought,  was  ample 
proof  of  the  lessons  learned. 

While  the  nurses  were  learning  to  do  all  these  useful 
things,  the  patients,  likewise,  were  being  taught.  Miss  Tracy 
would  fill  her  basket  with  materials  and  samples  of  certain 
work  to  be  done,  walk  quietly  into  a  ward  and,  by  a  tactful 
display  of  articles,  soon  arouse  the  interest  of  a  group  of  pa- 
tients. With  this  as  a  nucleus,  there  would  soon  be  a  variety 
of  work  going  on,  perhaps  one  woman  knitting  a  cap,  another 
working  on  a  scarf,  others  making  baskets,  and  all  too  inter- 
ested in  their  work  to  remember  their  pains.  It  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  a  ward  of  patients  busily  and  happily  at  work,  some  in 
wheel  chairs,  some  on  back  rests  and  some  working  even  while 
lying  flat  on  the  back.  Of  course,  some  are  more  skillful  than 
others,  but  all  are  proud  of  their  handiwork. 

Interest  seemed  especially  keen  in  the  male  wards  and 
here,  in  several  instances,  very  practical  use  has  been  made  of 
the  things  learned.  One  lad,  with  a  stiff  right  arm,  has  learned 
to  do  rake  knitting  so  skillfully  that  he  has  established  a  small 
trade  for  himself  and  has  made  and  sold  bags,  caps,  scarfs, 
afghans,  and  even  a  sweater.  Where  articles  are  made  and  sold 
the  patient  pays  the  hospital  for  the  cost  of  the  material  and 
the  other  money  is  his  own.  These  men  have  done  excellent 
work  in  leather  and  basketry,  too,  the  constant  cry  being  for 
more  work,  "big  jobs,"  as  they  say,  something  that  will  keep 
them  busy  not  a  few  hours,  but  days.  In  all,  in  the  three 
months'  time,  nearly  360  useful  articles  have  been  made  by  the 
ward  patients  here,  and  doctors  and  hospital  authorities  seem 
to  agree  that  the  patients  are  happier  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  ward  more  wholesome  for  it.  And  with  nurses  who  have 
been  taught  the  value  of  such  work  in  charge,  there  is  a  very 
helpful  spirit  of  co-operation  and  sympathy  between  patient 
and  nurse.     The  plan  has  surely  proved  a  success. 


INVALID   OCCUPATIONS 

During  the  three  months  ending  June  1st,  a  class  in  "In- 
valid Occupations"  was  very  successfully  conducted  in  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Tracy  of  Boston.  For  two 
hours  each  morning  patients  in  the  wards  were  instructed,  at 
their  bedside,  in  various  occupations  which  employed  their  idle 
hands  and  at  the  same  time  took  their  minds  off  their  ailments, 
the  work  being  given  to  them  as  part  of  the  hospital  treatment, 
just  as  a  prescription  would  be. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  group  of  nurses  were  taught  in  a 
special  room  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  the  exhibit  of  fin- 
ished articles  which  were  shown  for  several  days  at  the  end  of 
May  were  really  wonderful  in  original  design  and  clever  work- 
manship. These  included  baskets  of  many  kinds,  numerous  styles 
of  rugs,  leather  bags  and  purses,  crocheted  bags  of  string,  kodak 
books  and  bookbinding,  character  dolls,  toy  furniture  and  cloth 
animals,  33  varieties  of  balls,  dainty  bowls  made  of  old  blotters, 
wool  work,  and  remarkable  pictures  made  of  colored  paper,  re- 
sembling water  colors,  but  all  of  paste  work. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  for  Miss  Tracy  to  have 
charge  of  similar  instruction  in  our  Hospital  next  winter,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sprague  Home  for  Nurses  Committee. 

As  one  of  the  main  ideas  of  this  unique  work  is  to  utilize 
all  waste  material,  members  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board 
and  other  interested  friends  are  urgently  requested  to  save  dur- 
ing the  summer  such  things  as  Miss  Tracy  has  specified  in  the 
following  list,  which  will  help  very  greatly  with  the  expense  of 
the  classes  :  fabrics  of  all  kinds  for  dressing  dolls  and  making 
simple  Christmas  presents,  colored  scraps  for  rugs,  pieces 
of  blanket,  blue  calico  and  all  faded  or  "weathered"  colored 
fabrics,  samples  of  dry  goods,  scraps  of  white  and  unbleached 
muslin  and  empty  spools,  old  stockings  and  rags  of  almost  any 
description,  ribbons,  silk,  velvets,  old  blotters,  wool  and  yarn 
of  every  kind,  samples  of  wall  paper  and  Japanese  matting, 
paper  for  kodak  books,  discarded  tennis  balls,  bright  colored 
string,  pieces  of  paper  (especially  in  colors),  leather,  odd  but- 
tons, pasteboard  and  odds  and  ends  of  every  variety  and  de- 
scription. These  prove  most  useful,  and,  in  fact,  indispensable 
to  some  interesting  occupations. 

Packages  may  be  sent  at  •  any  time  to  Miss  McMillan, 
marked  "For  the  Invalid  Occupation  Class." 

Helen  V.  Drake, 
Chairman  Nurses'  Training  School   Committee. 


REPORT  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

The  month  of  May  is  always  an  especially  busy  time  in 
our  Training  School,  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  The 
graduating  exercises  occurred  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  16th, 
at  three  o'clock.  The  Home  was  brightly  decorated  with  beau- 
tiful flowers,  sent  by  various  friends,  and  the  large  assembly 
room  was  filled  with  an  intensely  interested  audience.  This 
included  twenty-five  of  our  Woman's  Board  (the  largest  num- 
ber of  members  ever  present  on  such  an  occasion),  and  at  least 
ten  of  the  Men's  Board,  whom  Mr.  Day  had  tactfully  invited 
over  to  luncheon  and  a  tour  of  the  new  part  of  the  hospital  on 
that  day. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Ware,  chaplain  of  the  hospital,  at 
General  Assembly,  the  invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Wishart,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Day,  president  of  the  hospital  and  chairman  of  the 
occasion,  referred  in  an  enthusiastic  way  to  the  new  piano  re- 
cently earned  by  the  nurses,  and  introduced  Mrs.  Helen  Proth- 
eroe  Axtell,  who  sang  three  charming  songs. 

Mr.  Day  then  introduced,  with  happily  chosen  words,  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Wilmarth,  who  gave  a  delightful  address  to  the  graduat- 
ing class.  They  seemed,  by  their  close  attention,  to  appreciate 
the  compliment  of  good  advice  from  such  a  distinguished 
woman — for  so  many  years  prominent  in  Chicago's  civic  and 
social  life. 

A  great  treat  followed  in  two  piano  solos  by  Miss  Kather- 
ine  Thomas  Whitfield,  and  those  who  heard  this  talented  young 
girl  play  for  us  a  year  ago  were  charmed  with  her  wonderful 
progress. 

Dr.  Wishart's  address,  which  followed,  was  an  inspiration 
to  all,  after  which  Mrs.  Axtell  sang  some  quaint  old  Welsh 
ballads  to  her  own  accompaniment. 

Mr.  Day  then  presented  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates  in 
well-chosen  words. 

The  text  of  these  three  addresses — Mrs.  Wilmarth's,  Dr. 
Wishart's  and  Mr.  Day's — we  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  publish  in  this  Bulletin. 

The  program  closed  with  the  presentation  of  the  school 
pins  by  the  chairman  of  the  Training  School  Committee,  who 
referred  to  the  two  words  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays : 
first,  "Preparedness,"   mentioned  by   Mrs.   Wilmarth,   the   other 


word,  "Service,"  referred  to  by  both  Dr.  Wishart  and  Mr.  Day. 
So  in  thinking  about  the  pin,  to  be  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Training  School  Committee  as  a  representative  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Board,  the  initials  on  it,  "P.  H.  N.  S."  (letters  of  gold 
on  a  true  blue  background),  seemed  to  stand  not  only  for  "Pres- 
byterian Hospital  Nurses'  School,"  but  also  for  the  ideals  rep- 
resented by  this  school— "Preparedness  (of)  Heart,  Head  (and) 
Hands  (for)   Noble  Service." 

Following  the  program  a  social  hour  was  much  enjoyed 
by  all,  with  delicious  refreshments   served  in  the   dining-room. 

The  new  sun  parlor  in  the  Home  lias  been  much  appreciated 
by  the  graduates  as  a  cheerful  place  in  which  to  entertain  their 
families  and  friends,  especially  the  ones  who  came  from  out  of 
town  for  the  occasion,  for  in  this  class  thirteen  states  and  Can- 
ada are  represented. 

Two  hammocks  have  been  purchased  for  the  roof  gardens, 
one  being  given  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hamill  and  another  friend, 
the  other  bought  by  the  Corey  Room  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Committee  has  been  furnishing  two  alcoves  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  floors  with  money  given  for  this  purpose, 
most  generously,  by  Mrs.  Sprague  only  a  few  weeks  before 
leaving  this  world.  Mrs.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Sprague's  daughter, 
who  spent  part  of  a  morning  at  the  Home  recently  and  approved 
our  selections,  has  since  then  very  kindly  sent  us  another  desk, 
a  number  of  chairs,  books  and  pictures,  and  hopes  to  have  some 
extra  rugs  for  us  in  the  autumn.  This  furniture  from  Mrs. 
Sprague's  own  home  is  deeply  appreciated,  and  has  helped  us  to 
furnish  two  other  alcoves,  so  we  have  but  six  more  to  complete, 
in  due  time. 

The  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Hamill  Scholarship  is  being  used  at 
present  by  Miss  Gertrude  Kellogg,  who  was  accepted  for  it  in 
April,  under  the  Congregational  Board. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  piano  fund,  the  nurses  have 
been  earning  money  for  a  flag,  which  by  the  June  meeting  had 
amounted  to  over  twelve  dollars.  The  balance  was  donated  by 
various  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  patriotic  emblem  was 
ordered  and  delivered  in  time  to  have  waved  its  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  front  of  the  Home  on  Flag  Day,  June  14th,  had  the  weather 
permitted. 

Helen  V.  Drake, 
Chairman,  Sprague  Home  for  Nurses  Committee. 


ADDRESS  TO  CLASS  OF  NURSES  GRADUATING  FROM 
THE   PRESBYTERIAN   HOSPITAL,   MAY   16,   1916. 

BY    MRS.    H.    M.    WILMARTH 

I  know  not  how  many  latent  Florence  Nightingales  are 
among  you,  who,  with  greater  privileges  of  preparedness,  may 
be  entering  upon  a  life  of  even  greater  usefulness. 

What  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  venturesomeness  of  an 
unprofessional  woman  in  asking  the  attenion  of  a  group  com- 
posed of  the  specially  trained  in  a  department  of  knowledge 
wherein  she  herself  is  ignorant?  It  can  be  found  only  in  the 
assumption  that  counsels  of  experience  not  acquired  in  schools 
may  receive  hospitable  entertainment  from  those  who  must 
have  formed  the  habit  of  patiently  listening  to  addresses  as 
part  of  their  discipline. 

To  have  held  steadfastly  to  the  high  purpose  which 
prompted  decision  to  enter  upon  the  arduous  vocation  of  nurs- 
ing until  this  conclusion,  betokens  faithfulness  and  persever- 
ance which  imply  fitness  and  forecasts  success  calling  for  the 
heartiest  congratulations  for  those  whom  you  may  serve,  as 
well  as  for  yourselves.  We  might  almost  be  pardoned  for 
envying  you,  since  we  are  commanded  to  covet  earnestly  the 
best  gifts. 

The  application  of  science  to  nursing  by  the  accumulation 
of  facts  and  deductions  from  them  is  very  modern.  We  used 
to  read  of  "A  Soldier  of  the  Legion,"  who  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

"There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing, 
There  was  dearth  of  woman's  tears." 

I  am  confident  there  was  no  thought  in  the  author's  mind 
but  that  the  same  emotion  which  evoked  the  woman's  tears, 
the  compassion,  sympathy  and  tenderness,  would  qualify  for 
the  nursing. 

In  my  boarding  school  days  a  fellow-student  became  ill 
with  erysipelas,  her  face  swollen  almost  beyond  recognition. 
There  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  among  her  comrades  and  house- 
mates to  be  matchers,  as  they  were  called,  and  I  think  all 
whose  services  were  accepted  felt  as  I  did,  that  we  were  spe- 
cially honored  in  having  the  trust  assigned  to  us.  That  Eliza- 
beth Tenney  did  not  die  was  due  to  no  skill  of  ours.  No  pre- 
caution was  taken  against  contagion.     The  words  "coccus"  and 
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"bacteria"  were  quite  outside  our  somewhat  extensive  Latin 
vocabulary. 

I  also  recall  another  instance  which  occurred  about  the 
same  time.  The  mother  of  four  robust,  lively  boys  underwent 
a  major  operation.  A  distinguished  surgeon  came  from  a  dis- 
tance, did  his  work  and  departed.  Only  devoted  affection  fur- 
nished the  subsequent  care.  One  young  enthusiast  among  the 
alternates  by  her  bedside  was  more  attentive  to  catch  the  words 
of  religious  faith  which  fell  from  her  lips  than  to  interpret 
physical  symptoms ;  and  when  the  little  mother  died  it  was  con- 
sidered as  the  dispensation  of  an  inscrutable   Providence. 

One  more  case  is  typical  of  the  change  in  ideas  of  nursing. 
An  applicant  to  fill  the  position  of  nurse,  stating  her  qualifica- 
tions, said :  "I  am  not  able  to  do  much  else,  but  I  can  sit  by 
madam's  bed  and  keep  the  flies  off  while  she  sleeps."  In  the 
mind  of  this  poor  old  creature  there  was  no  idea  that  a  cam- 
paign against  flies  would  ever  be  nation  wide. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  the  trained  nurse  of  today  has  more 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death,  pays  more  attention  to  scien- 
tific prevention  of  contagion  than  did  the  physician  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

A  new  construction  is  put  upon  requirements  and  ideals  of 
nursing.  In  these  days  when  ingenuity  of  invention  has  multi- 
plied beyond  precedent  the  enginery  for  wounding,  maiming, 
blinding  and  killing,  munition  factories  working  night  and  day 
to  that  end,  the  counter  industry  should  be  correspondingly 
active.  Never  was  the  need  of  nursing  being  so  enormously 
increased.  Those  to  whom  the  horrors  of  the  operating  table 
would  have  been  intolerable  are  learning  to  face  it  unblenchingly. 
It  is  said  that  the  victory  of  the  Japanese  in  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia was  chiefly  due  to  sanitary  knowledge  and  care  exercised 
in  camp.  If  the  appropriations  contemplated  in  answer  to  the 
prevalent  appeal  for  preparedness  to  kill  some  hypothetical 
enemy  might  be  directed  toward  dissemination  and  enforcement 
of  laws  of  health,  what  a  different  harvest  would  be  reaped ! 

In  the  absence  of  such  possibility,  we  appeal  to  you  to 
make  this  a  part  of  your  mission :  as  you  have  received  freely— 
give — not  certainly  to  add  technical  training  to  your  duties, 
but  as  you  go  in  and  out  among  the  uninstructed  to  share 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  right  living  so  that  you 
may  leave  the  inmates  of  the  homes  you  enter  wiser  than  you 
found  them.     Dividing  does  not  diminish  knowledge.     You  un- 
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derstand  the  necessity  and  are  not  likely  to  omit  the  care  of 
keeping  in  order  the  implements  you  use,  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  you  realize  yourselves  as  your  most  important  instruments 
— that  out  of  consideration  for  others  whom  you  serve,  not  only 
in  some  present  hour,  but  in  hours  forthcoming,  your  obliga- 
tion is  to  conserve  your  own  strength,  poise  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit  with  as  much  scrupulosity  as  you  give  to  the  most  deli- 
cate instruments.  In  moments  of  exuberant  vitality  you  will 
be  tempted  to  give  unduly  that  which  should  be  conserved  for 
emergency  drafts.  The  subject  has  been  mooted  of  forming  a 
union  of  nurses,  but  the  nature  of  the  occupation  seems  to  ren- 
der that  impracticable.  The  clock  might  strike  at  a  critical 
moment,  but  a  definite  plan  should  be  maintained  to  secure 
the  required  amount  of  time  for  sleep,  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  relaxation.  Guard  those  of  relaxation  and  see  to  it  that 
they  shall  be  restorative  rather  than  depleting.  Your  calling 
will  place  you  in  conditions  of  morbidity ;  counteract  that  influ- 
ence by  cultivating  other  interests,  by  seeking  normal  relief  in 
nature,  literature  and  art.  Let  music  minister  to  you — much  of  it 
now  is  almost  as  free  as  air.  In  talking  with  your  patients  avoid 
subjects  relative  to  disease  and  details  of  the  wrong  side  of  life. 
Lasting  friendships  are  not  infrequently  born  in  the  dim  cham- 
bers of  illness.  Your  way  may  call  where  inclination  and  choice 
would  never  lead.  You  will  have  to  bear  with  the  impatience, 
querulousness  and  unreasonableness  of  the  weary  at  their  worst. 
Then  exercise  heroism  and  benevolence. 

In  the  intimate  relations  with  which  nurses  become  identi- 
fied with  different  families  they  must  need  acquire  a  fund  of 
personal  information.  Flee  the  temptation  to  dwell  upon  per- 
sonalities for  the  diversion  of  a  patient  bored  with  herself. 
Going  to  a  cashier's  desk  one  day  I  read  a  maxim  he  had  placed 
in  full  view,  two  good  rules,  I  thought,  for  all  of  us.  I'll  share 
them  with  you : 

"Never   believe    anything   bad   about   anybody   un- 
less you  positively  know  it  to  be  true." 

"Never  tell  that  unless  absolutely  necessary." 
We  are  told  that  no  system  can  long  work  satisfactorily 
unless  it  possesses  the  necessary  self-adjusting,  compensating 
gear  to  right  itself  when  its  parts  go  wrong  of  break  down.  I 
believe  that  "compensating  gear"  for  the  human  being  lies  in 
a  variety  of  interests  which  insures  that  when  one  is  over- 
worked one  may  turn  for  refreshment  to  another.     Naturally, 
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what  relates  to  medicine,  hygiene  and  new  discoveries  in  the 
art  of  healing  will  be,  as  it  should,  your  chief  abstract  interest, 
but  cultivate  others  to  keep  a  wholesome  balance.  Give  your- 
self vacations.  Make  that  a  part  of  your  plan  not  to  be  broken 
in  upon.  One  need  not  go  far  for  a  change  which  will  refresh. 
Do  not,  in  a  moment  of  good-nature,  be  a  spendthrift  of  your- 
self and  generously  undertake  to  dispense  with  what  on  the 
whole  will  increase  your  efficiency. 

All  these  Do's  and  Don'ts  of  my  dry  didacticism  are  familiar  to 
you,  of  course.  I  wish  I  might  some  time  hear  from  the  other 
side  what  the  nurses  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  their  rela- 
tion with  patients.  I  am  sure  their  opinions  would  be  whole- 
some to  hear. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital from  its  beginnings  and  of  those  connected  with  its  man- 
agement who  have  ceased  from  their  labors,  as  well  as  the 
younger  generation,  in  some  cases  the  descendants  of  the  origi- 
nators, who  have  projected  farther  than  their  elders  dreamed, 
as  in  this  Home  for  Nurses.  I  have  repeatedly  visited  friends 
here  and  never  once  heard  complaint  of  aught  done,  or  left 
undone,  so  I  feel  a  corporate  gratitude  to  you,  not  knowing 
which  of  you  ministered  to  my  friends,  but  confident  that  any 
would  have  done  as  certain  of  you  did.  I  will  no  longer  delay 
that  which  the  program  of  exercises  offers  for  you,  to  listen  to 
music  and  song,  to  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  testimonials  of  your  achievements  from  your  de- 
voted president,  and  the  gift  of  the  insignia  of  your  office  from 
your  constant  friend  and  mine,  Miss  Drake. 


ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  NURSES 

BY   DR.   C.   F.   WISHART 

I  am  to  present  to  you  three  great  ideals  of  life,  some  one 
of  which  practically  all  men  consciously  or  unconsciously  fol- 
low. For  these  three  great  ideals  I  shall  go  not  to  the  philoso- 
phers, who  study  abstractions,  nor  to  the  scientists,  who  study 
things,  but  to  the  poets,  who  do  not  study  at  all,  but  know  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves  ;  who  instinctively  express  the 
real  aspirations  and  desires  of  humanity,  who  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  who  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure. 

Some   time   during  the   latter  half  of  the   eleventh  century 
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there  was  born  in  Persia  one  Omar  Khayyam,  that  is  to  say, 
Omar,  the  "tentmaker."  The  name  probably  indicates  the  trade 
which  he  learned  as  a  boy  and  worked  at  until  the  kindness  of 
an  old  schoolmate,  who  afterward  became  the  grand  vizier  of 
Persia,  lifted  him  to  the  place  where  he  did  not  have  to  work 
at  all  and  became  a  poet.  Omar  was  a  great  scientist  in  his 
time,  a  great  philosopher,  a  great  astronomer,  and  a  poet  of 
revolt  against  the  only  religious  system  which  his  nation  knew, 
that  of  Mohammed.  Little  appreciated  in  his  own  time,  his 
verses  lay  buried  in  the  laps  of  the  ages  until  the  English  poet, 
Fitzgerald,  resurrected  them,  put  them  in  a  translation  at  once 
so  faithfully  accurate  and  so  superbly  beautiful  that  the  literary 
world  was  entranced.  Fitzgerald  seemed,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Honorable  John  Hay,  like  the  reincarnation  of  Omar.  His 
beautiful  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat,  or  four-line  stanza,  of 
Omar  has  gone  all  over  the  world  and  has  expressed  the  ideal 
of  life  which  many  modern  men  and  women  have  instinctively 
held. 

To  begin  with,   Omar  says  you  could  not  know  anything. 
Study  was  folly  and  science  and  philosophy  were  blind  alleys. 

"Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor   and   saint,   and   heard   great   argument 
About  it  and  about — and  evermore 
Came  out  by  that  same  door  wherein  I  went." 
And  just  as  you  can  never  know  anything  of  what  life  really  is 
through  the  learning  of  the  head,  there  is  no  more  help  in  fol- 
lowing the  instincts  of  the  heart.     Religion  to  Omar  is  just  as 
foolish  as  science. 

"And  that  inverted  bowl  they  call  the  sky, 
Whereunder  crawling,  cooped,  we  live  and  die, 
Lift  not  your  hands  to  it  for  help — for  it 
As  impotently  moves  as  you  and  I." 
And  since  we  are  thus  helpless,  since  we  cannot  know  either 
whence  we   came  or  whither  we  go,   since  the  veil   lies   heavy 
on  both  past  and  future,  the  true  view  of  life  is  to  enjoy  the 
present,  to 

"Take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  drum." 
It  would  be  a  fool's  choice,  sings   Omar,  to  miss  any  present 
enjoyment  either  for  the  hope  of  a  future  gain,  or  the  dread  of 
a  future  pain. 
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"Oh,  threats  of  hell  and  hopes  of  paradise ! 
One   thing  at   least   is   certain — this   life   flies ; 
One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  lies, 
The  flower  that  once  has  blown  forever  dies." 

Hence  his  advice  is  to  have  all  the  fun  you  can  while  you  are 
about  it ;  to  chase  the  butterflies  of  pleasure  nor  heed  the  com- 
ing storm ;  live  in  the  present ;  forget  the  past ;  defy  the  future. 
And   sensual   indulgence   is  the  best  and  highest  thing  in  life. 

"Drink !  for  you  know  not  whence  you  came  or  why ; 
Drink !  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  nor  where." 

And  these  are  the  divinities  of  Omar's  heaven. 

"A  book  of  verses  underneath  a  bough, 
A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread — and  thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness — 
Oh,  wilderness  were  paradise  enow." 

To  sit  under  a  shade  tree  and  read  poetry — to  have  plenty  to 
eat,  and,  most  especially,  plenty  to  drink — in  a  jug — beautiful  women 
and  beautiful  music — the  old  epicurean  trio  of  wine,  women  and 
song — this  is  life. 

Now,  I  am  criticizing  this  ideal  of  life,  not  as  a  moralist, 
certainly  not  as  a  preacher.  I  am  criticizing  it  wholly  as  a  prac- 
tical man  in  a  world  of  practical  men  and  women.  Our  object 
is  not  to  indict  this  ideal,  but  to  show  that  it  is  unattainable  by 
Omar's  method.  It  is  to  condemn  the  ideal  not  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  wrong,  but  because  it  is  utterly  hopeless.  No- 
body ever  really  got  pleasure  out  of  life  as  a  whole  by  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  as  the  primary  goal.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  you  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  too.  Well,  I  don't 
mind  that  so  much  because  I  could  get  another  cake.  But  here 
is  the  real  trouble,  that  one  can't  eat  his  cake  and  keep  his  appe- 
tite. Aye,  there's  the  rub.  Thackeray  used  to  say,  "When  I 
was  a  boy  I  wanted  taffy  and  it  cost  a  shilling  and  I  hadn't  the 
shilling;  now  that  I  am  a  man  I  have  the  shilling  and  I  don't 
want  the  taffy."  And  we  have  all  been  there.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  sound  philosophy  in  the  old  story  of  the  primal  pair. 
The  garden  of  happiness  was  to  be  theirs  if  they  could  earn  it 
by  character,  but  it  almost  seems  as  though  the  bargain-counter 
instinct  arose  from  the  temptation  that  came  to  the  mother  of 
us  all  to  get  her  happiness  at  the  devil's  booth,  where  it  was 
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marked  down,  and  candor  compels  the  statement  that  the  father 
of  us  all  doubtless  fell  in  with  the  arrangement  and  praised  his 
wife  because  of  her  economical  management.  This  was  the 
first  temptation ;  to  reach  out  and  take  your  happiness  whether 
you  had  earned  it  or  not. 

President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  University  has  writ- 
ten a  little  book  entitled,  I  think,  "The  Quest  for  Unearned 
Happiness."  Now,  the  real  test  of  unearned  happiness  is  the 
test  of  the  morning  after.  It  is  the  test  of  the  dark-brown 
taste  which  inevitably  follows  on  pleasure  which  we  try  to 
snatch  without  earning.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  bad  in  all 
this  world  as  the  things  which  men  and  women  are  permitting 
themselves  to  miss  because  they  have  forgotten  that  real  happi- 
ness is  in  what  we  are  and  not  what  we  have,  and  that  he  who 
treads  the  stony,  thorny  path  of  duty  will  there  pluck  flowers 
of  pleasure  along  that  pathway,  sweeter,  fairer  and  fresher 
than  any  which  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  can  afford. 

For  a  second  ideal  of  life,  we  come  down  to  one  of  our 
modern  singers,  Mr.  Kipling.  He  is  the  ideal  of  achievement. 
It  is  the  life  of  struggle,  of  toil,  of  victory,  the  life  that  conquers 
and  achieves. 

"Go    to   your   work    and   be    strong, 
Halting  not  in  your  ways, 
Balking  an  end  half  won, 
For  an  instant  dole  of  praise, 
Stand  to  your  work  and  be  true, 
Certain  of  sword  and  pen 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  gods, 
But  men  in  a  world  of  men." 

This  is  the  ring  of  it,  and  it  rings  better  than  Omar.  Even 
Mr.  Kipling's  saints  are  saints  who  labor  rather  than  pray. 
His  heaven  is  a  heaven  of  those  who  have  achieved  and  who 
still  strive  onward. 

"  'Tis  theirs  to  sweep  thru  the  ringing  deep,  where 

Azrael's  outposts  are, 

Or  buffet  the  path  thru  the  Pit's  red  wrath 

When  God  goes  out  to  war, 

Or  hang  with  the- reckless  seraphim  on  the  rein  of  a  red-maned 

::.  .  star." 
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And  this  is  manly  and  wholesome  and  true,  only  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves  just  what  is  the  goal  and  motive  of  achievement. 
If  we  set  ourselves  to  do  some  great  thing  in  the  world,  we  are 
confronted  by  two  difficulties.  Many  of  us  will  fail  to  do  that 
thing  and  be  correspondingly  disappointed.  A  few  will  succeed 
in  doing  the  thing  which  they  set  out  to  do,  and  will  find  that 
the  thing  which  they  did  has  failed  to  satisfy  their  aspiration, 
that  the  game  was  not.  worth  the  candle.  After  all,  the  ideal  of 
achievement  must  find  its  true  realization  in  making  the  most 
out  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  the  objective  thing  which  we  accom- 
plish in  the  world,  but  the  subjective  development  of  the  doer 
which  really  counts,  and  here  we  are  confronted  with  a  supreme 
difficulty.  In  the  high  and  noble  sense  of  self  development,  one 
can  never  achieve  for  the  mere  sake  of  achievement.  You  can 
never  make  the  most  of  yourself  if  you  have  no  higher  motive  than 
making  the  most  of  yourself.  There  was  a  shrewd  and  canny 
Scotchman,  Principal  Shairp,  who  offered  this  keen  criticism  upon 
the  self-culture  ideals  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Arnold  proposed  a  program  of  self-culture,  but  suggested  for  it 
no  higher  motive  than  a  self-motive.  But  you  cannot  get  true 
self-culture  without  a  higher  motive  than  self-development.  You 
must  have  a  fulcrum  for  your  lever  outside  of  yourself.  It  is 
really  only  unselfish  living  that  makes  the  most  of  itself.  The  Great 
Teacher  judged  life  profoundly  when  He  declared  that  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  lose  his  life  is  the  only  man  who  has  really 
gained  it. 

This  brings  me,  then,  to  a  third  ideal  of  life,  for  which  we 
turn  to  Mr.  Browning,  Through  his  unfortunate,  obscurities 
there  still  runs  a  golden  thread  of  true  poetry  and  of  a  noble 
spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  His,  too,  is  the  ideal  of  strug- 
gle and  achievement. 

"Was  it  for  mere  fool's  play,  make-belief  and  mumming, 

So  we  battled  it  like  men,  not  boylike  sulked  or  whined? 

Each  of  us  heard  clang  God's  "Come !"  and  each  was  coming : 

Soldiers  all,  to  forward  face,  not  sneaks  to  lag  behind ! 

How  of,  the  field's  fortune?-  That  concerned  our  Leader ! 

Led,  we  struck  our  stroke  nor  cared  for  doings  left  and  right; 

Each  as  on  his  sole  head,  failer  or  succeeder, 

Lay  the  blame  or  lit  the  praise :  no  care  for  cowards :  fight !" 
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This  is  strong  man's  gospel ;  that  is  red-blooded  achievement. 
He,  like  Mi*.  Kipling,  sings  of  arms  and  a  man.  But  I  suspect 
we  need  to  learn  in  these  days  that  the  real  question  is  not  the 
preparation  of  the  arms  nor  the  training  of  the  men  primarily, 
but  the  rfe^l  question  is  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  man  is  to  use  the  arms.  A  policeman,  for  instance,  needs 
a  club.  He  Wbtild  have  a  difficult  time  quelling  a  riot  on  the 
street  as  1  Once  saw  a  college  professor  trying  to  quell  a  riot 
by  tapjjlh||,  with  a  lead  pencil  on  the  floor  of  his  recitation  room. 
On  the  dtlier  hand,  of  course,  if  a  policeman  has  too  great  a 
club  fi&  majr  have  temptation  to  try  it  out  a  little  upon  the 
most  cbfivehi&nt  head.  But  the  real  thing  I  care  for,  given  a 
reasonably  heavy  and  workable  policeman's  club  is  the  right 
spirit  jh  which  he  proposes  to  use  it.  Will  it  be  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trie"  Wfedk  and  helpless  or  the  service  of  his  fellow-men, 
or  would  it  be  for  his  own  brutal  self-aggrandizement? 

Cdhsetjttefitly,  we  need  in  these  days  to  re-emphasize  the 
life  philosophy  of  Mr.  Browning,  which  was  one  of  achieve- 
ment, blif  8f  Achievement  for  an  unselfish  purpose,  for  no  mere 
self-dfevelo^irient.  It  was  rather  achievement  for  the  sake  of 
humaiiity*  whether  it  is  Little  Pippa  singing  her  song  that 
God  is  in  Mis  heaven  and  all's  right  with  the  world,  or  young 
David  thrilling  with  passionate  love  for  Saul,  willing  to  die 
that  SaUl  rriight  be  saved.  The  motive  and  dynamic  of  the  life 
achievement,  Mr.  Browning  locates  in  the  passionate  love  of 
men  &lid  the  sincere  desire  to  serve  for  them.  I  present  this 
great  ideal  td  you  because  it  embodies  all  that  is  best  in  the 
other  two1.  Pleasure  through  indulgence  is  a  life  motive  which 
will  defeat  itself.  But  pleasure  as  the  by-product  of  a  life  of 
vicarldtis  service  is  an  absolutely  assured  result.  Self-develop- 
ment with  no  higher  motive  defeats  itself,  but  it  comes  un- 
sought tb  a  than  who  forgets  self  and  plunges  into  a  passionate 
service  fdr  his  fellow-men.  This,  the  vicarious  life,  includes 
all  that  is  hfest  in  the  other  ideals ;  it  excludes  all  that  is  bad  in 
them.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  life  by  which  alone  the  world  can 
move  dft  toward  the  great  far-off  divine  event.  As  we  make 
this  dtlr  life  £dal  we  shall  not  only  find  joy  and  achievement, 
but  shall  heljf)  bind  upon  the  pallid  brow  of  Jesus  the  crown  of 
universal  Wdrld  empire,  and,  by  its  golden  glory,  hide  forever 
the  seat  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 
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ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATING  CLASS  QF  NURSES 

ALBERT    M.    DAY 

In  the  present  great  convulsion  of  the  worlcj,  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  a  death  grapple  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  looks  on  with  bated  breath,  silent  and  appalled, 
the  profession  of  the  trained  nurse  has  been  made  more  promi- 
nent than  ever  before. 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  the  nurse  must  fill  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  conduct  of  war.  Generals,  siege  and  ma- 
chine guns,  and  all  the  highly  perfected  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion now  being  used  in  the  hideous  slaughter,  could  not  exist 
for  a  single  month  were  it  not  that  with  them  has  also  been 
perfected  surgical,  medical  and  nursing  practice.  And  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  educated,  skillful,  trained  nursing  has 
become  known  to  every  one.  From  our  own  country  groups 
of  trained  nurses  have  gone  to  all  the  hospital  bases,  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  Russia  and  Servia,  and  with  great  self-sacri- 
fice have  done  wonders  in  mitigating  the  tortures  which  the 
wounded  from  the  front  have  suffered.  Who  can  tell  the  count- 
less numbers  whose  lives  have  been  saved,  and  still  vaster 
numbers  whose  pain  has  been  alleviated,  and  whose  recov- 
ery has  been  hastened  and  made  easier  by  the  services  of  the 
trained  nurses  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  armies 
and  gathered  the  wrecks  which  the  storm  has  cast  on  all  sides? 
These  services  so  splendidly  performed,  and  accomplishing  such 
great  results,  have  been  heroic  in  their  nature,  and  their  setting 
staged  in  full  view  of  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  appall- 
ing chaos  of  all  that  is  best  and  worst,  in  the  possible  actions 
of  mankind.  And,  in  the  midst  of  the  lurid  glow  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  them  the  work  of  the  nurses  seems  phenomenal, 
and  such  as  there  will  never  again  be  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming. 

But  for  the  conscientious  and  devoted  trained  nurse,  who 
has  entered  upon  her  profession  with  the  proper  ideals  of  serv- 
ice to  humanity,  there  is  a  quieter  field  of  opportunity,  none 
the  less  important,  and  none  the  less  heroic,  though  seen  by  but 
few,  and  appreciated  perhaps  by  still  fewer.  In  the  constant 
war  against  sickness  and  disease,  waged  this  day  with  greater 
energy  and  knowledge  than  ever  before,  the  part  to  be  taken 
by  the  trained  nurse  is  of  growing  value ;  and  she  can,  if  she 
will,  become  a  valuable  factor  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
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the  contest.  Not  alone  on  battlefields  and  in  hospitals  is  there 
pain  and  torture  and  agony.  And  the  skillful  ministration  of 
the  trained  nurse  is  just  as  needed  and  just  as  efficacious  in 
the  countless  other  situations  where  she  can  labor  with  the 
physician  in  his  war  with  disease  and  death.  And  whether  in 
the  great  field  hospitals  of  the  army  or  in  the  quiet  sick  room 
of  a  patient,  the  success  of  the  nurse  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  heart  she  puts  into  her  work.  All  the  intelli- 
gence, and  knowledge,  and  training  in  the  world  will  not  make 
a  good  trained  nurse,  unless  she  has  a  heart  open  to  the  call  of 
suffering,  ready  to  give  freely  of  herself,  not  looking  for  appre- 
ciation or  profit,  but  only  for  opportunities  of  service. 

To  those  of  you  who  go  out  today  with  this  spirit  there 
is  no  nobler  or  finer  profession,  and  whether  in  the  midst  of  a 
sick  room  in  some  home,  or  in  the  wards  or  rooms  of  some  hos- 
pital, the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed  will  be  abundant 
recompense  for  all  that  you  are  able  to  do  to  help  and  serve. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  here  I  have  grown  to  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  are  all  one  large  family,  working  to- 
gether. We  are  working  together  for  the  same  purpose,  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  in  each  other.  And  those  of  us  who  are 
in  authority  are  very  much  interested  in  you  and  very  anxious 
to  see  you  do  your  best  in  the  profession  which  you  are  now 
entering  upon.  Whatever  we  have  been  able  to  do  for  you  has 
now  been  accomplished.  The  day  you  have  looked  forward  to 
for  so  many  months  has  arrived,  and  you  are  about  to  go  out 
from  us,  to  new  duties  without  the  help  and  advice  which  has 
been  given  you  here. 

We  bid  you  godspeed,  and  will  follow  you  with  loving 
thoughts  and  look  upon  you  as  members  still  of  our  family 
who  have  gone  out  from  us  to  larger  opportunities. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  you  with  your  diplomas,  which 
are  the  credentials  of  your  profession. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT— SOCIAL    SERVICE    WORK 
APRIL— JULY 

The  aim  of  the  head  worker  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, Miss  Breeze,  has  been  from  the  first  to  devote  more  time 
and  attention  to  the  medical  side  of  the  work  and  to  carry  on 
such  social  work  and  investigation  as  would  help  the  cases 
from  the  doctor's  point  of  view.  A  good  deal  of  time  hereto- 
fore has  been  spent  in  caring  for  and  distributing  a  large  supply 
of  used  clothing,  but  in  a  good  many  cases  this  relief  tended  to 
pauperize  a  family.  As  the  employment  situation  is  now  in  a 
state  where  only  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  work  are  idle, 
Miss  Breeze  thinks  it  advisable,  hereafter,  to  refer  cases  need- 
ing second-hand  clothing  to  other  organizations,  as  the  United 
Charities  or  Jewish  Aid  Societies.  New  clothing,  such  as  is  sent 
by  the  Needle  Work  Guild,  and  baby  outfits,  are  always  neces- 
sary and  acceptable.  As  a  specific  instance,  there  was  one 
family  which  secured  relief  from  our  department  a  year  ago. 
The  father,  who  is  cross,  lazy,  and  drinks,  still  feels  that  when- 
ever things  come  to  a  needy  pass  he  will  always  be  able  to  get 
help  for  his  family  without  working  for  it.  When  he  is  sober 
and  has  a  position  he  is  able  to  earn  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  dollars  a  week  as  a  teamster,  and  he  usually  works  enough 
to  pay  the  rent.  The  mother  is  greatly  in  need  of  medical  care, 
but  is  forced  to  try  to  work,  although  she  can  not  possibly  earn 
a  living  for  her  five  children,  who  are  half-starved  all  the  time. 
They  have  no  fuel,  no  clothes,  and,  of  course,  with  such  a  rec- 
ord, no  credit.  It  is  a  great  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
man  should  be  disciplined  by  being  refused  relief  at  such  a 
price  to   his  children. 

Very  often  cases  which  have  been  cared  for  in  the  depart- 
ment will  return  for  additional  help  after  some  length  of  time. 
Last  September  a  pair  of  twins  were  born  in  the  hospital,  where 
one  died.  The  father  was  tubercular.  For  some  time  he  was 
treated  at  Oak  Forest,  but  he  returned  to  his  home  when  he  had 
gained  a  little  strength,  anxious  to  begin  earning  a  living  for 
his  wife  and  child.  Now  he  has  been  taken  sick  again,  and  if 
he  remains  at  home  the  baby  will  surely  develop  the  disease, 
too.  He  refuses  to  go  to  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanita- 
rium unless  his  wife  and  baby  will  be  cared  for.  This  problem 
will  be  solved  by  having  another  woman  and  child  come  in  to 
care  for  the  little  baby  while  the  mother  goes  out  to  work  in  a 
factory. 
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Ail  intensely  interesting  case  where  social  service  was, 
most  ^ralemhy  received,  was  that  of  a  father,  mother  and  little 
three-yeaf-cila  girl,  who  arrived  from  the  Minnesota  woods  to 
have  a  bent  nail  taken  out  of  the  child's  lung,  where  it  had  been 
for  a  yeaf.  When  an  X-ray,  taken  in  Duluth,  had  shown  the 
trouble,  trie  parents  were  told  that  they  must  bring  their  daugh- 
ter to  Chicago  for  such  a  delicate  operation.  As  they  live  on 
a  poor  homestead,  thirteen  miles  from  a  railroad,  they  had  a 
hard  time  borrowing  the  necessary  money  for  the  trip  from 
their  neighbors.  When  they  arrived  at  the  hospital  and  were 
told  what  the  expense  would  be,  they  were  utterly  crushed. 
Slowly  and  cautiously  the  workers  in  the  Social  Service  office 
drew  forth  the  story  of  their  struggle  to  get  to  Chicago  and 
how,  faced  with  such  an  additional  debt,  the  outlook  seemed 
hopeless.  Mr.  Bacon  immediately  came  to  the  rescue ;  found  a 
boarding  house  for  the  parents  near  at  hand,  and  made  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  the  operation  as  light  as  it  could  possibly  be 
made. 

During  the  past  three  months  there  have  been  several  co- 
operations with  the  Eleanor  Clubs.  This  organization  has 
opened  a  new  house  on  Maple  Street  for  juniors  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  They  have  a  rest  room  and  two  beds  for  con- 
valescents at  three  and  one-half  dollars  a  week.  Our  depart- 
ment has  already  sent  one  or  two  girls  here,  who  have  found 
it  more  congenial  than  the  larger  convalescent  homes. 

The  bedside  instruction  has  been  kept  up  by  Miss  Covert 
regularly  twice  a  week  with  two  boys,  who  have  class  work 
together.  They  are  studying  fractions,  geography  and  spelling. 
Each  Tuesday  the  teacher  reads  some  story  aloud,  so  that  the 
greatest  stories  of  the  myths  and  classics  may  become  familiar 
to  these  children.  Then,  on  Thursday,  they  tell  or  write  what 
they  remember  of  the  preceding  story,  thus  giving  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  composition  and  grammar  to  be  taught  in  the  least 
burdensome  manner.  The  children  are  gaining  in  their  lessons 
and  are  responsive  and  happy  while  at  work. 

The  "kindergartners"  have  felt  an  ever-increasing  interest 
in  their  work,  which  kept  up  regularly  until  the  end  of  May, 
when  mumps  broke  out  on  the  children's  floor,  and  the  wards 
were  quarantined.  At  the  May  Social  Service  meeting  Miss 
Rahtge  made  a  plea  for  goldfish,  canaries  and  some  wall 
decorations  to  take  away  the  barren  and  institutional  look  of 
the    children's    rooms    and    wards.      Goldfish    were    immediately 
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sent,  and  all  of  the  children  take  great  interest  in  watching  and 
feeding  them,  although  at  first  they  could  not  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  they  were  meant  to  swim  only  in  water  aud  not  on 
dry  land.  The  birds  have  been  promised,  but  fts  the  best  sing- 
ing canaries  come  from  Germany,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  good  ones  at  present. 

Miss  Rahtge  reports  that  during  the  past  three  months 
there  have  been  twenty-two  babies  receiving  care  frpm  the  wet 
nurse.  On  the  fifteenth  of  April  a  change  of  iwe|  f^rses  was 
made,  and  again  on  June  sixteenth.  This  time  a  ||t|||  Hunga- 
rian woman  has  the  position,  whose  husband  desejfe4  her  be- 
fore her  second  baby  came.  With  what  she '  ea^rr*S  iW< ^he  hos- 
pital she  is  paying  the  board  of  her  other  cfuldj  W:  }jfff§,  e%hteen- 
month-old  baby. 

There  have  been  290  cases  since  April,  lQ^j-  of  which  are 
new.  Of  the  old  ones,  several  were  carried'  ^firpt*gh  two  or 
more  months  and  others  were  brought  to  our  atfen^pn/i  fpr  some 
service  after  a  lapse  of  many  months,  often  by  me  inquiry  of 
another  organization. 

We  had  557  office  calls,  made  247  visits  in  thf  hpmes,  re- 
ceived 245  letters  and  wrote  163. 

There  were  328  co-operations  with  35  different  organiza- 
tions. Twelve  patients  were  referred  to  the  different  convales- 
cent homes  for  care,  and,  through  our  department:  1?  women 
and  two  children  were  sent  to  the  Hinsdale  Fresh  Air  Home  for 
a  two  weeks'  outing  in  June. 

The  Social  Service  meetings  have  been  discontinued  for 
the  summer.  During  the  spring,  instead  of  hftvjpg  speakers, 
the  committee  has  made  trips  on  the  afternopns  of  the  meeting 
days,  which  were  immensely  enjoyed  by  all  of  |j|J3l§i  >vho  were 
able  to  go.  The  first  trip  was  made  to  Hull  ff$$j$fi  for  lunch- 
eon, with  a  visit  to  Mary  Crane  Nursery  affer\y^r4-  i  The  sec- 
ond, in  May,  was  to  Prince's  Crossing,  to  see  the  wonderful 
work  done  in  the  Country  Home  for  Convalescent  Crippled 
Children. 

Miss  Robinson  attended  the  Convention  pf  Pub|ic  Health 
Nursing  held  in  New  Orleans  in  April,  and  in  May  Miss  Breeze 
went  to  Indianapolis  for  the  National  Conference  pf  Cprrection 
and  Charities.  Both  workers  returned  from  m&M  inspirational 
meetings  with  glowing  accounts  and  many  helpfuJ  |tyf[faf~'L 
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Elizabeth  Dun  Douglas,  ^etretarv. 
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THE  MARY  CRANE  NURSERY 

Ten  of  the  members  of  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  at  the 
close  of  the  April  meeting,  visited  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery. 
This  nursery  was  built  by  the  Crane  family  and  is  supported  by 
an  endowment  and  by  funds  from  the  United  Charities. 

On  the  first  floor  we  passed  through  the  ofhee  into  a  good- 
sized  waiting-room  for  the  small  dispensary,  which  consists  of 
an  examining  room,  a  dental  room  with  a  diminutive  dental 
chair,  and  a  sterilizing  room.  These  are  used  for  holding  small 
clinics  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  and  for  advising 
the  mothers  of  the  children  cared  for  by  the  institution.  Each 
morning  a  doctor  from  the  United  Charities  holds  a  two-hour 
clinic.  Twice  a  week  a  dental  clinic  is  held.  .  The  Infant  Wel- 
fare holds  two  clinics  a  week  in  these  rooms,  and  the  Public 
Health  Association  has  the  use  of  them  twice  a  week  for  a 
dental  clinic.  By  this  co-operation  one  set  of  equipment  an- 
swers for  three  charities. 

The  laundry,  on  the  other  side  of  the  first  floor,  is  excel- 
lently lighted  and  well  equipped  with  about  twenty  tubs,  and 
other  appliances  in  proportion. 

Frequently  a  woman  first  hears  of  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery 
through  the  United  Charities,  where  she  has  gone  for  help. 
Instead  of  money  she  is  given  a  card  to  the  Nursery,  where  she 
is  told  she  can  obtain  employment.  When  she  reaches  the 
Mary  Crane  Nursery  she  is  given  work,  such  as  washing  or 
scrubbing  in  the  institution.  She  receives  three  meals  and  in- 
struction in  doing  her  work,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  is  paid 
one  dollar.  The  women  may  bring  their  own  washing  to  the 
laundry,  and  while  they  are  busy  their  children  are  cared  for 
in  the  Nursery.  When  they  become  sufficiently  proficient  they 
may  solicit  work,  and  for  twenty-five  cents  are  allowed  to  use  the 
laundry.  The  instructor  told  us  that  one  woman  had  earned 
three  dollars  in  one  day  in  this  way. 

On  the  second  floor  we  found  an  Italian  woman  scrubbing 
a  playroom.  In  another  room  a  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  was  read- 
ing a  story  to  a  group  of  children  of  six  to  eight  years,  who 
were  seated  around  a  table.  In  another,  the  expectant  mothers' 
class,  about  six  in  number,  were  learning  to  make  garments  for 
the  coming  baby. 

On  this  floor  is  the  kitchen  and  small  dining-room  for  the 
women  working  in  the  institution.     This  is  also  used  as  a  class- 
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room,  for  at  one  end  on  a  blackboard  was  written  a  lesson  on 
the  various  cuts  of  meat,  some  rules  for  using  flour  for  thicken- 
ing, and  some  recipes.  This  department  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  domestic  science  instructor. 

On  the  third  floor  the  two  nursery  rooms  were  filled  with 
cribs,  and  cots  and  couches  had  been  put  into  use  to  accom- 
modate the  older  children  for  the  after-dinner  rest,  from  one  to 
three.  The  average  attendance  is  sixty-five,  but  this  being  vaca- 
tion week,  there  were  about  one  hundred  present,  and  the 
capacity  consequently  seriously  taxed. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  floor  is  situated  the  dining-room 
for  the  children.  The  low  tables  and  comfortable  looking  little 
chairs  were  all  in  perfect  order.  The  shelf  and  slide  leading  to 
the  serving  pantry  are  set  low  so  that  the  little  children  can 
receive  food.  They  do  all  the  work,  setting  tables,  waiting  on 
them,  clearing  them  and  washing  the  dishes.  All  this  work  is 
made  a  part  of  their  play,  and  a  certain  number  are  chosen  daily 
for  each  task.  We  were  too  late  to  see  the  meal  served,  but  were 
told  that  very  small  tots  carry  trays  with  glasses  of  milk  and 
rarely  spill  a  drop. 

Mothers  bring  their  children  to  the  Nursery  in  the  morning 
as  they  are  going  to  work,  sometimes  soon  after  six.  If  they 
are  of  school  age,  after  breakfast  they  are  sent  to  school.  They 
return  for  the  noon-day  meal,  and  again  after  school  is  dis- 
missed. Supper  is  served  about  five  and  they  are  under  super- 
vision until  their  mothers  come  for  them  on  their  way  from 
work.  They  have  received  three  nourishing  meals  and  are 
being  trained  to  make  good  citizens,  for  the  staff  includes  a 
trained  nurse,  one  of  our  own  graduates,  a  kindergartner,  and  a 
playground  instructor. 

Some  girls  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  assist  in  the  nursery  and 
are  being  trained  as  nursery  helpers.  These  have  class  instruc- 
tion in  various  subjects,  English  if  necessary,  hygiene,  cook- 
ing, care  of  infants,  as  well  as  the  practical  work. 

So  the  institution  really  is  accomplishing  a  broader  work 
than  simply  the  care  of  infants,  in  thus  training  the  ignorant 
mothers  and  older  girls. 

The  fourth  floor  is  reserved  for  the  Open-Air  School,  which 
was  not  in  session  on  account  of  vacation.  It  is  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Gertrude   E.    Irons, 
Social  Service  Committee. 
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ttdSPITAL  HOUSEKEEPING 

THE   SERVICE. 

The  e'aseM  wjth  which  the  routine  work  of  a  large  hospital 
can  be  carried  6ri  depends  very  much  upon  proper  facilities  and 
a  proper  s^St&m.. 

A  medical  |dfhcer  of  a  health  department  once  said:  "That 
which  makes1  the1  healthiest  house  makes  likewise  the  healthiest 
hospital,  tHfe  il||  fastidious  and  universal  cleanliness,  the  same 
never-ceasto  Vigilance  against  the  thousand  fofms  in  which 
dirt  may  disguise  itself,  in  air,  in  soil  and  water,  in  walls,  floors 
and  ceiling. 

In  trie  fe'jiUiar  routine  cleaning  of  our  hospital  we  have 
discovered  ndthirig-  that  takes  the  place  of  human  labor.  We 
have  a  v^st  imdlint  of  floor  space  in  our  broad,  open  halls,  wide 
stairways  df  s^ven  and  eight  stories,  large,  airy  wards  and  a 
large  number  df  rodnis  to  keep  clean,  so  must  necessarily  keep 
a  large  force  oi  cleaners  to  do  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning. 

Our  system  comprises  a  matron,  an  assistant  matron  and 
two  housekeepers,  with  a  force  of  some  sixty  maids.  The  gen- 
eral cleanktdf  idfce,  supervised  by  the  housekeepers,  looks  after 
the  scrubbing-  df  the  halls,  duty  rooms,  bathrooms,  lavatories, 
serving  kltpHfetls,  c^ffices  and  the  general  cleaning  of  rooms.  They 
are  at  wdrk  at  5  :30  |.  m.,  scrubbing  offices,  dressing-rooms  and 
laboratories.  At  6:30  o'clock  they  go  to  breakfast  and  at  8:00 
o'clock  are  setlt  to  clean  halls  on  patients'  floors. 

One  dftjeii  teats  that  hospital  housekeeping  is  too  much  in 
evidence*  .ptlt  whlen  the  fact  is  considered  that  our  work  must 
go  on  while  rdbrris  dre  constantly  occupied  by  patients,  and  the 
halls  kept  cle^ti  and  sanitary,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  kept 
entirely  fdilt  dfjriiind.  Rooms  must  be  washed  up  while  being 
occupied,  ahpqofie  as  quietly  and  as  quickly  as  possible  not  to 
cause  irritatidri  dnd  annoyance.  Curtains  must  be  kept  fresh 
and  cleaii*  windows  washed,  screens  washed  and  cleanly  dressed, 
beside  dddirs^  transoms  and  lights  to  be  kept  clean.  The  rooms 
are  given  ,  a  ^enerad  cleaning  when  a  patient  leaves,  while  often 
the  incdrrling  patient  is  waiting  in  the  reception  room — often 
times  fee'ljti^  miserable  and  sick — so  haste  is  essential.  Nurses 
put  in  frfer  ;{tti[wells,  soap,  table  covers,  make  up  bed  and  cot, 
then  the\rdom  ,1s1,  ready  for  the  impatiently  waiting  patient. 

In  the  private  pavilion  each  tray  has  a  silver  service  of 
coffee  fiot,  sugar,  creamer,  food  cover  and  flat  silver  necessary 
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for  serving  tray,  which  must  be  kept  clean  and  shining.  This 
work  can  only  be  done  at  certain  intervals  in  the  different  serv- 
ing kitchens,  so  we  have  one  maid  whose  duty  it  is  to  polish  this 
silver.  She  is  on  duty  from  seven  to  four,  and  when  she  is  not 
polishing  silver  she  is  scrubbing  bathrooms  and  duty  rooms. 
Then  we  have  a  force  of  maids  who  work  on  the  different  floors 
in  the  serving  kitchens,  taking  out  trays  and  fetching  them  back 
to  kitchens,  clearing  off  trays,  washing  dishes,  sweeping  and 
helping  nurses  generally  in  these  serving  kitchens. 

In  the  diet  kitchen,  where  the  nurses  are  having  the  do- 
mestic science  training,  and  where  all  special  diets  are  prepared, 
and  most  of  the  private  patients'  menus  cooked,  ten  maids  are 
kept  busy  preparing  fowls,  vegetables,  washing  up  kettles,  pans 
and  caring  for  the  kitchens. 

Three  maids  are  employed  to  clean  and  help  in  the  different 
operating  departments. 

In  the  dining-rooms,  of  which  there  are  four,  the  services 
of  ten  maids  are  required. 

A  woman  is  employed  at  night  to  serve  tjae  supper  for  the 
night  nurses,  orderlies  and  elevator  men,  some  forty  persons. 

Two  maids  are  kept  for  relief  work,  when  tfae  regular  maid 
is  ill  or  off  duty  for  any  cause ;  they  are  kept  bv4sy  hemming 
infants'  napkins  and  towels  and  sewing  operating  supplies  when 
not  relieving. 

A  half-day  during  the  week  and  every  other  Sunday  after- 
noon is  given  to  each  maid,  which  calls  for  a  system  of  relieving 
which  is  done  by  the  cleaning  maids. 

THE    LINEN    ROOM. 

The  service  of  four  seamstresses  is  required  in  our  sewing 
department,   one  of  them   looking  after  the   mending. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  linen  of  the  (ipspital  in  good 
condition,  the  sewing-room  manufactures  scores  of  items  which 
are  used  in  the  institution,  the  list  being  perhaps  more  inclusive 
than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  117  different  articles  being  made. 

The  length  of  the  list  is  explained,  first,  by  the  fact  that 
the  linen-room  makes  everything-  which  the  hospital  has  need 
of  and  which  it  can  possibly  turn  out ;  second,  by  the  policy  of 
the  institution  to  make  an  item  to  cover  every  need,  instead  of 
relying  on  make-shifts  (such  as  towels  for  scrub-cloths)  :  and, 
third,  by  the  plan  of  working  up  old  material,  which  has  served 
its  purpose  in  its  primary  use,  into  articles  of  vajue. 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  completeness  of  the  list  there  are 
fifteen  kinds  of  bags,  used  all  over  the  hospital,  made  in  the 
linen  department.  Practically  everything  used  in  the  operating 
rooms,  including  binders  of  various  sorts,  is  made  there.  All  of 
the  caps  worn  by  doctors,  nurses  and  patients  are  produced  in 
the  hospital,  and  the  children's  wards  are  kept  fully  equipped. 
Even  when  the  children  could  be  supplied  from  home,  the  hos- 
pital recommends  that  the  regular  clothing  furnished  by  the 
hospital  be  used.  Gowns  used  for  all  purposes  and  by  surgeons, 
internes,  nurses,  patients  and  infants  are  all  made  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  linen-room  has  manufactured  kitchen  supplies  in 
great  number  and  variety.  Towels  of  thirteen  different  vari- 
eties are  made,  care  being  taken  to  fit  the  towel  to  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put  by  the  selection  of  the  right  material,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  relative  cost  of  linen  and  muslin,  for  instance. 
There  are  ten  kinds  of  aprons,  ranging  from  those  made  of  tick- 
ing, for  the  men  employed  in  the  storeroom,  to  the  white  rubber 
aprons  of  the  surgeons.  Sheets  and  spreads  in  great  variety 
are  also  provided.  In  short,  if  anything  is  needed  that  can  be 
made  in  the  hospital  it  is  at  once  added  to  the  list.  One  of  the 
most  recent  additions  is  the  special  net  bags  for  the  laundry. 

Some  of  the  smaller  items  made  in  the  linen-room  may  be 
found  interesting.  For  example,  the  walls  were  formerly  being 
constantly  marred  by  the  corners  of  the  cots.  A  cover,  made  of 
denim,  was  fashioned,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  finger-stall.  It  fits 
over  the  corner  and  is  held  in  place  by  strings  tied  around  the 
frame,   effectually  protecting  the  walls. 

Door-hushers  are  made  of  brown  linen,  padded.  The  pad 
has  a  loop  at  one  end,  which  is  placed  over  one  knob,  and  strings 
are  tied  around  the  other.  This  keeps  the  husher  firmly  in 
place. 

In  connection  with  the  children's  wards,  most  of  the  sup- 
plies, such  as  the  bed-pads,  blankets,  etc.,  are  made  from  old 
material.  They  are  cut  out,  bound  and  taped,  and  enable  this 
material  to  give  continued  service,  instead  of  being  thrown  away. 

Other  opportunities  for  the  use  of  old  material  are  found 
in  making  ether  blankets  for  the  maternity  ward,  these  con- 
sisting of  old  blankets  covered  with  muslin  ;  cart  covers,  which 
are  made  of  old  blankets  covered  with  rubber ;  saline-can  covers, 
made  of  old  flannel  inside,  to  keep  the  solution  warm,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  green  denim;  microscope  covers,  made  of 
old  green  denim ;  bed-pan  covers,  which  are  made  of  old  cotton 
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flannel  bags  which  have  seen  service  in  the  supply-room.  As 
soon  as  these  wear  ever  so  slightly  they  are  no  longer  service- 
able for  sterile  bagging.  These  are  made  to  fit  loosely  over  the 
top  of  the  bed-pans,  and  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  All  pads 
are  stuffed  with  old  material,  so  that  very  little  of  the  latter  is 
allowed  to  accumulate. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  provides  ether  towels  made  of 
linen  cut  18  inches  square.  These  are  placed  under  the  patients' 
heads.  The  usual  practice  is  to  use  gauze,  which  is  rather 
expensive  to  be  devoted  to  such  a  purpose.  The  towels  are 
easily  laundered,  and  providing  a  special  item  for  this  purpose 
is  considered  better  training  for  the  nurses. 

An  item  not  generally  provided  in  hospitals  is  shoe-bags 
for  men's  wards.  Usually  those  who  are  convalescent  get  up 
from  time  to  time  and  walk  around  the  ward.  When  they 
return  their  shoes  are  left  on  the  floor,  the  appearance  of  the 
ward  being  considerably  spoiled.  These  bags  hang  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  form  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  shoes. 

Everything  which  is  used  in  the  hospital  is  marked,  a 
stencil  being  provided  for  each  department.  The  linen-room 
makes  up  goods  in  large  lots,  a  careful  inventory  being  main- 
tained and  books  being  kept  to  show  the  outgo.  Owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  operations  of  the  department  it  pays  to  buy  ma- 
terial in  large  lots,  and  the  hospital  anticipated  rises  in  the  linen 
and  other  markets  and  laid  in  enough  to  last  for  some  time  to 
come. 

THE    KITCHENS. 

The  hospital  has  a  general  kitchen,  diet  kitchen,  and  on 
each  floor  a  serving  kitchen. 

In  the  large  general  kitchen  all  the  family  and  ward  cook- 
ing is  done  and  the  general  menu  for  all  patients  prepared.  The 
force  of  workers  comprise  the  chef  and  his  assistants,  the  pastry 
cook  and  her  assistants  and  the  kitchen  helpers,  ten  workers. 

The  general  kitchen  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  apparatus :  steam  boilers  in  which  can  be  rooked  300 
pounds  of  meat  at  a  time,  steam  roasters,  40-gallon  stock  kettles, 
25-gallon  cereal  cookers,  an  electric  potato  parer,  etc.,  beside 
three  refrigerators,  one  for  meat  and  poultry,  one  for  vegetables 
and  one  for  milk,  butter  and  eggs. 

During  the  canning  season  our  kitchen,  which  is  alw.vs  a 
busy  place,  is  more  than  busy.  Last  season  ten  hundred  quarts 
of  grape  juice  were  prepared  for  the  patients,  and  many  quarts  of 
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fruit  and  pickles,  jellies  and  preserves  were  made  and  stored  away 
for  family  use,  our  family,  consisting  of  superintendent  and  fam- 
ily, twenty-three  house  doctors,  office  help,  telephone  operators, 
door  attendants,  some  sixty  to  seventy-five  special  nurses,  matron 
and  her  assistants,  and  many  of  our  attending-  staff  who  lunch 
with  us. 

The  diet  kitchen  is  also  equipped  with  every  device  for 
preparing  food  in  a  quick,  economical  and  sanitary  manner.  It 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  special  orders,  for  salads,  dainties, 
desserts  and  for  weighed  and  special  diet. 

THE   LAUNDRY. 

Our  laundry  employs  25  men  and  women,  at  a  cost  of  $900 
a  month.  Add  to  this  $300  and  you  have  the  running  expenses 
of  the  laundry. 

Washing  is  done  for  400  people  besides  the  linens,  making 
a  total  of  from  60,000  to  65,000  pieces  weekly.  Soap  chips  are 
used,  which  are  bought  by  the  barrel,  each  barrel  weighing 
from  225  pounds  to  250  pounds,  six  barrels  and  sometimes  seven 
barrels  being  used  a  month.  Bluing  has  been  discontinued  for 
some  months,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  cost. 

Electric  irons  have  been  installed  and  found  very  effective. 
The  irotiers  are  all  near  the  windows,  where  the  workers  get 
the  benefit  of  good  light  and  ventilation.  The  nurses'  and  in- 
ternes' Uniforms  are  ironed  by  means  of  pressers,  the  lid  being 
closed  upon  the  garment  placed  underneath  and  lifted  in  an 
allotted  time.     One  employe  is  able  to  run  two  of  these  pressers. 

Three  washers  turn  out  200  sheets  every  30  minutes.  Five 
extractors,  or  wringers,  wring  these  sheets  in  10  minutes.  Dry- 
ing tumblers  are  used  for  bath  towels  and  wash  cloths  to  make 
them  fluffy,  150  being  dried  in  15  minutes. 

One  piece  of  machinery,  a  mangle,  which  cost  $3,000,  gives 
employment  to  eight  women,  dries  and  irons  nine  sheets 
or  bedspreads  in  a  minute.  Safety  doors  are  placed  on  all  wring- 
ers and  cannot  be  opened  when  in  operation.  Belt  lines,  etc., 
have  been  inclosed  for  the  protection  of  employes,  and  nothing 
bespeaks  more  the  precaution  taken  and  the  wisdom  shown  than 
the  fact  that  not  one  single  accident  has  occurred  since  Mr. 
Bacon  came  to  us,  just  16  years  ago. 

Maria  M.  Curtis, 
Chairman  Purchasing  Committee. 
L.  J.  Clark,  Matron. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Bulletin  is  pleased  to  publish  in  this  issue  an  article 
upon  the  Central  Free  Dispensary,  by  its  superintendent,  Mr. 
John  E.  Ransom.  There  exists  a  cordial  relation  between  the 
dispensary  and  the  hospital  which  is  mutually  beneficial  and 
which  is  capable  of  still  greater  development. 


The  Woman's  Board,  as,  indeed,  the  hospital  itself,  believes 
very  thoroughly  in  service.  It  is  constantly  seeking  to  supple- 
ment the  medical  care  given  the  patient  by  devising  means  of 
making  him  more  comfortable  and  content  while  in  the  hospital, 
and  of  making  him  more  fit,  upon  leaving  the  hospital,  to  lead 
a  normal  and  useful  life.  The  Kindergarten,  the  Bed-Side  School, 
the  Occupational  Classes,  the  Social  Service  Director  and  the 
Trained  Home  Visitor  are  all  parts  of  our  hospital  organization 
that  now  seem  indispensable.  A  new  opportunity  for  still  wider 
service  has  now  arisen  in  the  designation  of  this  hospital  as  part 
of  the  great  system  organized  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  any  national  or  extended  disaster. 
The  full  understanding  of  this  opportunity  may  be  had  through 
articles  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  No  woman  need 
feel  she  has  no  outlet  for  her  energy  or  her  sympathies.  There 
is  a  task  to  fit  every  hand. 
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THE  CENTRAL  FREE  DISPENSARY 

BY   JOHN   E.    RANSOM,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Central  Free  Dispensary  of  Chicago  is  about  to  enter 
upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  service  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  city. 
During  its  early  years  it  was  located  at  several  different  places 
near  the  downtown  section.  In  1876  it  became  affiliated  with 
Rush  Medical  College,  and  since  1892  has  occupied  its  present 
quarters  in  Senn  Hall  of  Rush  Medical  College,  at  1744  West 
Harrison  street. 

During  the  year  1915,  16,656  new  patients  were  treated  at 
the  dispensary.  The  total  number  of  visits  made  by  patients 
was  67,096. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  dispensary  is  composed  entirely 
of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Rush  Medical  College. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  treatment  of  patients,  the  dis- 
pensary exists  for  the  purpose  of  providing  medical  care  for  poor 
people  whose  illnesses  are  of  such  nature  that  they  may  come 
to  the  institution  from  time  to  time  for  treatment.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  dispensary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  important 
functions  besides  the  treatment  of  individual  patients.  In  rela- 
tion to  public  health  and  to  preventive  philanthropy,  a  dis- 
pensary occupies  a  strategic  position.  Much  of  the  education 
of  any  individual  is  unconsciously  acquired.  We  may  be  sure 
that  many  people  coming  to  a  hospital  or  dispensary  learn  les- 
sons of  cleanliness  and  other  elements  of  personal  hygiene 
which  cannot  help  but  result  in  the  raising  of  individual  and 
family  standards  in  those  respects.  The  health  of  the  commu- 
nity is  in  a  very  considerable  measure  dependent  upon  its  indi- 
vidual citizens.  Those  who  are  ignorant  or  careless  in  matters 
pertaining  to  personal,  household  or  community  hygiene  not 
only  may  impair  their  own  health,  but  prove  a  menace  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  their  neighbors.  In  the  education  of  many 
of  these,  such  an  institution  as  ours  has  no  small  part.  A  visit 
to  a  dispensary  on  the  part  of  a  somewhat  careless  mother  may 
give  her  a  never-to-be-forgotten  lesson  in  the  value  of  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  her  children  by  observing  the  simple  laws  of 
cleanliness,  etc.  As  we  educate  our  people  in  the  value  of  the 
conservation  of  health,  we  are  creating  public  sentiment  that  will 
demand   increasingly  better   service   on   the   part   of   the   public 
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health  authorities,  and  will  give  to  those  authorities  a  much 
greater  measure  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

This  educational  work  is  much  more  effective  if  the  visits 
of  the  patients  to  the  dispensary  are  supplemented  by  visits 
to  their  homes  by  workers  from  the  Social  Service  Department 
and  by  Visiting  Nurses.  With  the  building  up  of  our  Social 
Service  Department,  and  with  the  development  of  our  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  patients  are  being  thus  instructed. 

We  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  era  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. This  is  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  work  of  the  organi- 
zations for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  infant  mortality, 
blindness,  etc.,  and  provisions  for  safeguarding  the  health  of 
school  children,  employes  and  other  groups.  Somewhat  simi- 
larly, relief  agencies  are  placing  increasing  emphasis  upon  the 
preventive  features  of  their  work. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is  no  institution  with  a 
more  important  function  in  this  program  of  prevention  than 
a  properly  conducted  dispensary.  It  is  a  well-established  fact, 
based  upon  the  experience  of  both  public  and  private  charities, 
that  sickness  is  the  greatest  factor  in  producing  dependence  in 
individuals  and  families.  A  family  with  a  very  meagre  income 
may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  self-supporting.  But 
when  income  is  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  the  wage-earner, 
many  families  must  of  necessity  become  dependent  upon  out- 
side persons  or  agencies  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  support. 

It  is  to  a  dispensary  that  many  such  temporarily  incapaci- 
tated wage-earners  come  for  medical  treatment.  Frequently 
their  illnesses  are  only  incipient  and  readily  yield  to  treatment. 
In  such  cases  the  dispensary  not  only  saves  the  patient  from 
further  suffering  from  his  disease,  but  it  also  serves  the  com- 
munity by  safeguarding  its  health  and  conserving  its  labor 
resources.  The  treatment  the  dispensary  can  provide  may  in 
a  short  time  restore  to  health  the  bread-winner  of  a  family  and 
prevent  his  loss  of  weeks  or  months  of  earning  capacity.  Like- 
wise, it  may  save  the  community  from  caring  for  this  man  and 
his  family,  either  through  public  or  private  charity,  during  the 
period  of  his  incapacity. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  dispensary  and 
hospital  activity  in  the  last  decade  has  been  that  of  social  serv- 
ice departments.     The  problems  of  most  patients  are  social  as 


well  as  medical,  and  consequently  need  social  as  well  as  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  social  problems  usually  closely 
relate  themselves  to  the  physical  ailments  of  the  patients.  Con- 
sequently the  functions  of  physician  and  social  worker  are  very 
.closely  knit  into  each  other.  Social  service  is  a  part  of  efficient 
medical  service. 

Naturally  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  cases  coming  to 
our  dispensary  in  which  social  service  of  one  kind  or  another 
needs  to  be  done.  Routine  follow-up  work — keeping  patients 
under  treatment  until  that  treatment  is  carried  to  completion 
— is  a  prerequisite  of  efficiency  in  any  dispensary.  Though  this 
work  may  in  large  part  be  clerical  in  its  nature,  it  is  at  present 
carried  by  our  Social  Service  Department.  Especially  is  this 
being  done  in  our  Medical  and  Children's  Departments,  and 
should  be  extended  to  any  service  in  the  dispensary  as  soon  as 
sufficient  workers  are  available. 

A  goodly  number  of  patients  who  come  to  the  dispensary 
for  treatment  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  need  hospital 
care  either  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  or  for  surgical  or  medical 
treatment.  A  majority  of  these  cases  are  referred  to  Presby- 
terian Hospital  partly  because  of  our  common  affiliation  with 
Rush  Medical  College,  though  many  are  sent  to  Cook  County 
and  other  hospitals.  In  all  these  cases,  hospital  care  is  arranged 
for  by  the  Social  Service  Department. 

Many  cases  are  referred  to  the  Social  Service  Department 
by  the  physicians  for  which  nursing  care,  material  relief,  dental 
care,  special  appliances,  investigation  of  living  conditions,  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  other  members  of  the  family,  employ- 
ment, convalescent  care,  etc.,  are  deemed  advisable.  The  Social 
Service  Department  acts  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  these  cases. 
For  example,  it  refers  to  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  all 
cases  ill  which  nursing  care  is  desired ;  to  the  United  Charities 
or  the  Jewish  Aid  Society,  all  cases  in  which  relief  seems  neces- 
sary, etc. 

Of  course,  patients  present  many  problems  for  whose  solu- 
tion no  special  agencies  exist.  In  such  cases  the  Social  Service 
Department  investigates  and  makes  such  provision  as  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  demand,  but  it  keeps  always  to  the  principle  it 
has  established  of  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  by  keeping 
out  of  fields  in  which  there  are  efficient  agencies  to  whom  cases 
may  be  referred. 

One  of  the  workers  in  the  Social  Service  Department  inter- 


views  all  new  patients  coming  to  the  dispensary.  She  secures 
and  enters  upon  the  history  card  certain  social  data  of  value 
to  the  physician  who  is  to  treat  the  patient,  as  well  as  to  the 
Social  Service  Department,  should  social  service  work  be  done 
in  the  case. 

Our  Social  Service  Department  needs  more  workers,  and 
until  the  department  is  considerably  enlarged  there  is  needed 
work  which  it  cannot  attempt. 

OUT-PATIENT  OBSTETRICAL  DEPARTMENT 

In  this  department,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Rush  Medical 
College  and  Central  Free  Dispensary  join  in  assuming  support 
and  responsibility.  It  is  the  function  of  this  department  to 
provide  medical  and  nursing  service  for  poor  women  in  their 
homes  during  confinement.  In  most  cases  the  expectant  mother 
comes  to  the  Obstetrical  Department  of  the  dispensary  for 
examination,  advice,  etc.  If  the  case  is  abnormal,  it  is  watched 
and  hospital  confinement  is  arranged.  Normal  cases  are  referred 
to  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  for  prenatal  visitation  and 
instruction,  except  in  cases  of  patients  who  are  referred  to  us  by 
organizations  which  themselves  provide  prenatal  care.  After 
delivery  in  the  home  by  doctors  and  nurses  of  the  department, 
mother  and  babe  are  kept  under  close  observation,  the  Visiting 
Nurses'  Association  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  providing  nurs- 
ing service  during  this  period.  Eventually  all  of  these  cases  are 
referred  to  the  Post-Natal  Clinic  at  the  dispensary  or  to  the 
Infant  Welfare  Society  for  instruction  in  feeding  and  infant  care. 

This  department  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth.  In  1912 
there  were  129  deliveries;  in  1915  there  were  748.  This  service 
has  far-reaching  influence.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
campaign  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality.  It  emphasizes 
in  many  a  home  the  value  of  infant  life.  The  carefulness  of 
doctor  and  nurse,  the  painstaking  instruction  given  in  the  Post- 
Natal  Clinic,  teach  many  mothers  the  infinitely  greater  value 
of  such  service  over  that  of  the  midwife  and  the  traditional 
methods  of  infant  care. 

A    HEALTH    CENTER 

In  many  respects  the  Central  Free  Dispensary  is  what  we 
are  coming  to  term  a  health  center.  In  addition  to  the  various 
departments  usually  found  in  such  an  institution,  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  conducts  one  of  its  largest  clinics, 
twice  each  week,  in  connection  with  our  dispensary.     From  this 
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station  nurses  go  out  into  the  homes  of  patients  to  help  them 
carry  out  the  personal  and  household  regime  so  necessary  in 
combating  tuberculosis. 

As  mentioned  above,  we  have  a  Post-Natal  Clinic  to  which 
mothers  bring  their  babies,  and  in  which  they  are  taught  how 
to  care  for  them  and  keep  them  well. 

We  have  an  Orthogenic  Department  for  the  study  and  cor- 
rection of  atypical  mental  cases.  A  part  of  the  treatment  of 
some  of  the  children  coming  to  this  department  is  given  in  a 
school  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  specially  trained  for  the 
work. 

In  our  building  is  located  one  of  the  substations  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association.  This  makes  possible  very  close 
co-operation  between  the  physicians  and  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  dispensary  and  the  nurses  who  serve  in  the 
homes  of  the  sick. 

CONCLUSION 

The  relation  of  a  dispensary  to  a  hospital  is  an  important 
one  to  both  institutions  and  to  the  people  whom  they  serve. 
The  dispensary  may  keep  out  of  the  hospital  many  people  who 
but  for  its  timely  treatment  would  require  hospital  care.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dispensary  must  depend  upon  the  hospital 
for  care  of  its  patients  who  are  found  to  need  the  service  which 
the  hospital  can  best  provide.  Patients  are  dismissed  from  the 
hospital  who  need  medical  attention  during  their  convalescence, 
which  service  may  readily  be  obtained  in  the  dispensary.  Co- 
operation between  hospital  and  dispensary  is  essential  to  the 
best  service  to  the  sick  poor  on  the  part  of  either  institution. 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the  Central  Free  Dispensary,  with 
their  convenient  proximity  to  each  other  and  with  the  intimate 
relation  of  their  medical  services,  are  in  a  most  fortunate  con- 
dition for  this  co-operative  work  for  community  welfare. 


THE  NEW  ROLE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

BY  ELLEN   STEWART,   EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  OF  FIRST  AID 

It  has  been  admitted  by  the  regular  military  establishment 
of  the  army  that  it  is  impossible  to  organize  on  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  to  supply  the  medical  service  of  the  large  number 
of  troops  that  must  be  raised  in  time  of  war.  This  being  the 
case,  such  preparation  must  be  made  by  some  other  agency  in 
time  of  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
medical  service  in  time  of  war.  This  has  occurred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  all  our  wars  in  the  past  and  has  caused  infinite  suffer- 
ing and  loss  of  valuable  lives. 

The  present  conception  of  the  role  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
relation  to  the  medical  service  of  the  government  differs  in 
important  respects  from  that  which  has  heretofore  governed 
its  policies,  and  can  best  be  given  after  a  brief  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  essentials  of  the  medical  service  in  war.  This  con- 
sists of  three  zones:  (1)  That  of  the  front,  which  extends 
from  the  battle  line  back  to  the  evacuation  hospital;  (2)  that  of 
the  line  of  communication  and  base,  and  (3)  that  of  the  interior 
or  home  country. 

The  service  of  the  front  is  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  regular  army  medical  service,  and,  for  volunteer  armies,  of 
the  volunteer  medical  service.  This  service  is  essentially  one 
of  transportation  of  the  wounded  to  the  rear.  Its  hospitals  are 
not  hospitals  at  all,  but  are  temporary  lodging  places  for  the 
wounded,  where  their  wounds  are  dressed  and  they  are  sheltered 
and  fed  until  they  can  be  transported.  This  service  in  this 
country  demands  about  five  medical  officers  to  each  1,000  troops. 

The  second  zone  of  communication  and  base  employs  two 
kinds  of  units,  field  columns  which  are  transporting  agencies 
and  base  hospitals  which  receive  and  give  adequate  medical  and 
surgical  service  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  This  service  in  our 
country  has  never  been  organized  until  war  begins,  and  the 
hospital  service  provided  has  been,  therefore,  at  the  beginning 
of  our  wars  inevitably  deficient,  untrained  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  and  loss  of  valu- 
able lives  has  been  the  result. 

The  third  service  receives  the  Avounded  and  sick,  who 
are  transferred  from  the  base  hospitals  as  they  become  over- 
crowded. This  zone  includes  the  army  general  hospitals  and 
the  great  civil  hospitals  of  the  country,  which,  under  arrange- 


ment  with  the  medical  department,  receive  and  treat  the  sick. 
France  has  4,000  of  these  hospitals,  containing  600,000  beds. 
The  medical  service  of  the  army  is  therefore  like  a  bridge  of 
three  spans,  of  which  the  first  span  is  complete  and  ready  for 
work,  and  the  third  can  be  rapidly  completed  because  the  frame- 
work is  already  in  existence.  The  middle  span  of  the  bridge  is, 
however,  lacking,  and  this  middle  span  is  what  the  Red  Cross, 
by  being  the  organizing  agent,  will  complete,  so  that  the  bridge 
will  be  ready  for  use  promptly  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Colonel 
Kean,  the  Director-General  of  the  Military  Relief,  says :  "The 
Red  Cross,  by  taking  up  this  work  of  organization,  will  perform 
a  public  service  of  the  highest  magnitude  and  importance  to  the 
nation  and  will  in  the  most  effective  way  conceivable  contribute 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  sick  and  wounded." 

The  new  function,  then,  of  the  Red  Cross  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  personnel  drawn  from  our  existing  civil  hospitals, 
which  embrace  the  best  medical,  surgical  and  nursing  talent  in 
the  country,  and  which  are  able  to  work  from  the  start  together 
by  reason  of  their  association  in  civil  life.  When  we  add  to 
this  conception  a  complete  standard  equipment,  stored  and  ready 
for  shipment,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay,  the  result  is  an 
organization  of  immense  value,  such  as  no  army  has  been  blessed 
with  in  the  beginning  of  war.  The  organization  of  the  Red 
Cross  base  hospital  for  the  army  is  made  to  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  the  army  general  hospitals  of 
500  beds,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  transfer  to  the  military 
service  when  called  into  active  service.  The  personnel  con- 
sists of :  Medical  officers,  23  ;  dental  officers,  2 ;  chaplain,  1 ;  nurses, 
50;  nurses'  aids,  25;  male  administration  (all  grades),  80;  em- 
ployes, 15 ;  total,  196. 

The  equipment  provided  for  a  unit  hospital  is  estimated  to 
cost  $25,000,  the  hospital  supplies  to  cost  $10,000,  and  consists 
of  the  following : 

26  boxes  surgical  dressings. 
5  boxes  equipment  for  one  patient. 
2  boxes  doctors'  and  nurses'  operating  gowns. 

1  box  assorted  bandages. 

2  boxes  sheets,  pillow  slips,  towels. 
2  boxes  pajamas,  bathrobes,  nightshirts. 
1   box  oakum  pads,  splint  pillows. 
8  boxes  miscellaneous. 
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1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 

The  following  base  hospital  units  are  now  organized  or  in 
process  of  organization  in  the  best  hospitals  of  our  country,  and 
are  as  follows : 

3  in  New  York.  1   in  Rochester. 

3  in  Boston.  1   in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1.  in  Baltimore.  1   in  Detroit. 

1   in  Cleveland.  4  in  Chicago. 

These  in  Chicago  are  numbered  as  follows:  No.  11,  Au- 
gustana  and  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary's  hospitals  ;  No.  12,  Wesley 
and  Mercy  hospitals;  No.  13,  Presbyterian  and  Cook- County 
hospitals  ;  No.  14,  St.  Luke's  and  Michael  Reese  hospitals. 

Although  the  war  department  as  long  ago  as  in  1912  had 
prescribed  in  order  the  units  which  the  Red  Cross  should  or- 
ganize and  their  sphere  of  action,  and  had  provided  for  the 
registration  of  their  units  in  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  noth- 
ing further  was  done  at  the  time.  This  inactivity  was  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  our  people  were  not  at  that  time  interested 
in  questions  of  preparedness  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
Red  Cross  was  organized  along  exclusive  civilian  lines.  But 
the  present  European  conflict  has  aroused  the  Red  Cross  to 
the  realization  of  its  responsibilities,  and  it  has  reorganized 
its  administrative  machinery  so  as  to  meet  them.  All  its  ex- 
ternal activities  are  divided  into  two  great  departments,  a 
Civilian  Relief  and  a  Military  Relief,  each  under  a  Director- 
General.  A  colonel  of  the  Medical  Relief  Corps  is  at  the  head 
of  the  new  department  of  military  relief,  and  this  department, 
with  the  Surgeons-General  of  the  army  and  navy,  proceeded  to 
plan  the  scope  of  its  activities,  out  of  which  grew  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  base  hospitals  and  hospital  columns. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  base  hospital  is  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  scheme  for  the  rescue  and 
care  of  the  wounded  man  the  base  hospital  is  the  first  real 
hospital  that  the  wounded  man  encounters  in  his  journey  to 
the  rear.  The  so-called  field  hospitals  and  evacuation  hospitals 
of  the  zone  of  the  front  are  not  hospitals  at  all  but  mere  shelters 
for  the  wounded,  where  they  are  fed  and  given  first  aid  while 
they  are  waiting  to  be  transported  to  the  base.  They  have  no 
trained  nurses  or  comfortable  beds  with  mattresses,  or  any 
real  comforts.  Not  until  he  arrives  at  the  base  hospital  does 
the  soldier  find  the  grateful  administration  of  a  nurse  or  the 
quiet  and   order   of  a   fixed   hospital.      Here   also   the   wounded, 


except  a  few  emergency  cases,  will  find  the  surgical  staff  on 
whose  skill  will  depend  their  lives  or  future  usefulness  in  life. 
Thus  it  is  clear  why  the  base  hospital  looms  largest  among 
the  Red  Cross  organization,  and  why  the  organization  of  these 
was  the  first  task  given  by  General  Gorgas  to  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Military  Relief. 

The  Red  Cross  muster-in  roll  contemplates  an  engagement 
with  the  Red  Cross  by  which  the  individual  agrees  to  hold  him- 
self ready  for  service  in  the  organization  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  All  the  medical  personnel  which  are  enrolled  for  base 
hospital  units  are  given  commissions  in  the  army  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps,  and  the  nurses  are  enrolled  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  Nursing  Service,  which  constitutes  the  reserve  of  the 
army  Nurses'  Corps  and  will  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Nurses' 
Corps,  when  the  unit  is  called  into  active  service.  Nurses'  Aids 
will  be  prepared  for  duty  under  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  the  course  of  instruction 
in  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick.  Other 
courses  are  in  preparation  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  they  take  such  instruction  when  ready.  The  Chief  Nurse 
will  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of  all  Nurses'  Aids  attached 
to  her  unit,  and  will,  if  necessary,  arrange  for  their  instruction. 
When  called  into  service  they  will  serve  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  Nurse. 

The  question  has  been  asked  if  these  units,  when  called 
into  service,  should  not  be  furnished  the  standard  regulation 
equipment  by  the  government.  Theoretically  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  furnish  this  equipment,  but  it 
has  never  been  done  in  times  of  peace,  and  after  the  war  has 
begun  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  purchasing  such  equipment 
promptly  and  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  is  almost  insuper- 
able. The  most  logical  and  well-founded  theories  do  not  equip 
hospitals  or  relieve  the  sufferings  of  wounded  men.  Therefore, 
until  the  War  Department  obtains  from  Congress  sufficient 
appropriations  to  accumulate  the  equipment  of  base  hospitals  in 
time  of  peace  it  will  be  a  necessity  for  the  Red  Cross  units  to 
be  equipped  by  private  benevolence  if  they  desire  to  be  ready 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  if  the  calamity  of  war 
comes. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  SHOP 

WHAT  IT   IS  DOING WHAT  IT   NEEDS 

The  objects  of  the  Committee  on  Hospital  Supplies  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  are  to  prepare  standard 
Red  Cross  hospital  supplies  for  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers 
and  sailors,  first,  for  the  United  States,  and,  secondly,  for  for- 
eign nations ;  and  to  educate  the  people  of  Chicago  to  assist 
in  the  production  of  these  supplies. 

Its  headquarters  are  in  its  own  shop,  at  67  East  Madison 
street,  near  Michigan  avenue. 

This  is  a  circular  of  information  on  the  great  importance 
of  the  task  which  is  exclusively  engaging  the  committee's  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time,  namely,  the  production  of  standard 
supplies  for  American  Red  Cross  base  hospitals  to  be  used  in 
the  event  of  war  or  great  disaster. 

Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  an  American  soldier  when 
he  falls  on  the  battlefield?  Do  you  know  how  necessary  a  base 
hospital  is  to  save  his  life?  Do  you  know  that,  prior  to  a  few 
months  ago,  our  army  had  no  base  hospitals,  and  now  has  only 
three?  Do  you  know  the  great  part  which  the  average  man 
and  woman  can  play  in  curing  this  defect? 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  Chicago  Red  Cross  Shop  this 
circular  answers  these   questions. 

Unless  the  wounded  man  is  able  to'drag  himself  away,  he. 
lies  on  the  field  or  in  the  trench  until  the  army  litter  bearers 
can  get  to  him.  They  carry  him  to  the  Eirst  Aid  station,  just 
back  of  the  fighting  line,  where  the  army  surgeons  are  work- 
ing in  the  shelter  of  hill  or  wood,  or  in  a  trench  or  dugout. 
Their  task  is  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood,  put  dressings  on  the 
wound  to  keep  it  as  clean  as  possible,  put  splints  on  shattered 
bones,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  be  moved. 

GETS    TEMPORARY    CARE 

From  the  dressing  station  the  wounded  man,  now  bandaged 
and  swathed  as  comfortably  as  possible  in  such  an  emergency, 
is  taken  in  charge  by  the  army  field  column,  with  its  litter 
bearers,  its  mule  or  motor  ambulances  and  its  attending  sur- 
geons, and  is  borne  out  of  the  danger  zone  to  one  of  the  little 
field  hospitals  set  up  at  frequent  intervals  just  to  the  rear  of 
the  fighting  men.  Each  field  hospital  has  a  capacity  for  125 
wounded. 
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Just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  after  emergency  treatment  has 
been  given,  a  stream  of  wounded  is  poured  from  each  of  these 
little  field  hospitals  into  the  larger  evacuation  hospitals,  still 
further  to  the  rear,  each  designed  to  receive  the  wounded  from 
three   field   hospitals. 

As  the  evacuation  hospital  becomes  crowded,  or  before 
that  emergency  arises  if  there  is  time,  the  wounded  man  is 
taken  to  a  great  base  hospital,  still  further  from  the  danger 
zone,  where  there  is  less  likelihood  that  he  will  have  to  be  moved 
again,  even  if  the  army  should  be  forced  to  retreat. 

A   REAL    HOSPITAL   AT   LAST 

Up  to  this  time  the  wounded  man  has  been  in  the  care  of 
the  regular  army  surgeons,  and  his  wounds  have  had  only  tem- 
porary dressings.  At  the  base  hospital  he  finds  himself  for  the 
first  time  in  a  real  bed  in  a  permanent  hospital,  with  a  large 
staff  of  surgeons  and  nurses,  with  diet  kitchen,  bacteriological 
and  X-ray  laboratories,  and  all  the  necessary  equipment  of  an 
efficient    military    hospital. 

Until  the  present  time  there  has  never  been,  prior  to  war, 
a  base  hospital  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  temporary  field  and 
evacuation  hospitals,  and  the  great  permanent,  general,  home 
or  interior  hospitals.  By  reason  of  this  lack,  the  care  and  the 
transfer  of  the  wounded  has  always  been  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard and  without  any  definite  standard.  It  remained  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  conceive  the  idea  of  organizing,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  intermediate  base  hospital  and  preparing 
beforehand  all  its  personnel,  its  equipment  and  its  supplies. 

Always,  heretofore,  nations  have  waited  until  fighting  had 
begun  and  the  need  was  imperative,  and  then  have  had  to 
organize  base  hospitals.  This  lack  of  preparation  has  always 
cost  heavily  in  both  life  and  money.  Many  men  have  died 
needlessly,  and  supplies  of  an  unsuitable  kind  have  been  bought 
and  assembled  by  inexperienced  persons  at  enormous  waste. 
And  there  has  never  been  ready  beforehand  any  organization 
of  men  and  women  trained  to  turn  out  a  standard  quality  and 
a  balanced  proportion  of  hospital  supplies. 

The  result  has  always  been  untold  suffering  among  the 
wounded,  maimings  that  could  easily  have  been  prevented,  and 
vast  numbers  of  crippled  men  left  a  burden  on  the  community 
when  they  might  have  been  saved,  unmutilated,  to  support  their 
families    instead   of   being   themselves   supported.      The   war   in 
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Europe  illustrated  the  same  lesson.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
struggle  terrible  stories  came  from  all  battle  fronts  of  men 
going  for  many  days  after  their  first  temporary  dressing,  just 
back  of  the  fighting  lines,  before  they  reached  a  home  hospital. 
Too  often  their  cases  were  then  hopeless,  and  they  died  or 
were  helpless  cripples  for  life,  because  there  had  not  been  or- 
ganized in  advance  base  hospitals  to  fill  the  gap  between  the 
field  and  the  home  hospitals. 

It  is  to  meet  this  need,  while  there  is  ample  time,  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  organizing,  in  preparation  for  war  and 
other  great  disasters,  twenty  base  hospitals,  and  is  drilling 
their  personnel  and  equipping  and  furnishing  them  with  sup- 
plies, making  them  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  the  field 
and  give  efficient  service. 

CHICAGO  GIVES  FOUR  HOSPITALS 

Chicago,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  middle  West,  is 
giving  four  of  these  twenty  base  hospitals. 

Chicago  Chapter  has  already  raised  the  money  which  the 
War  Department  estimated  would  be  necessary  to  organize 
and  equip  the  four,  and  the  personnel  is  now  being  enrolled 
and  trained.  Chicago's  units  have  been  given  serial  numbers 
11  to  14,  inclusive. 

No.  11  is  being  organized  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner  from  the 
staffs  of  Augustana,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  hospitals,  on 
the  North  Side. 

No.  12,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Besley,  director,  is  organized 
from  the  staffs  of  Mercy  and  W'esley  hosoitals,  on  the  South 
Side. 

No.  13,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  director,  is  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Cook  County  hospitals,  on  the  West  Side. 

No.  14,  Dr.  L.  L.  McArthur,  director,  has  a  staff  drawn 
from  the  Michael  Reese  and  St.  Luke's  hospitals. 

CHOSEN    FROM    THE    BEST 

Each  of  these  units,  with  its  23  surgeons  and  2  dentists, 
selected  from  the  very  finest  men  in  the  profession,  with  its 
50  graduate  nurses,  its  assistants  and  attendants,  250  persons 
to  each  unit,  or  1,000  in  all,  is  being  drilled.  Its  personnel  is 
trained  to  work  in  absolute  harmony,  each  knowing  his  place 
and  his  duties  as  well  as  any  soldier.  In  case  of  war,  flood, 
fire,  mine  explosion,  earthquake  or  any  other  disaster  in  which 
the    Red    Cross    needs    them,    the    entire    staff    would    in    a    few 
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hours  be  entrained  and  on  the  way  to  the  scene,  ready  to  give 
instant  service. 

Their  permanent  equipment,  now  being  purchased  accord- 
ing to  army  standard,  and  stored  ready  for  call — 12  carloads 
of  it — would  follow  immediately  after  their  train.  This  per- 
manent equipment  alone,  the  army  cots,  mattresses,  scientific 
apparatus,  surgical  instruments  and  utensils,  cost  $100,000,  or 
$25,000   for   each   base   hospital   equipment. 

With  this  permanent  equipment  must  go  also  a  great 
quantity  of  supplies  of  a  more  or  less  transient  character — 340 
crates,  containing  169,924  articles  of  absolute  necessity  to  hos- 
pitals. They  include  the  splints  and  bandages,  the  operating 
gowns,  helmets  and  towels,  the  drains  and  pads,  all  of  which 
must  be  prepared  beforehand  and  ready  for  use,  and  must  reach 
the  hospital  along  with  the  personnel  and  equipment.  And  for 
the  renewal  of  these  supplies  there  must  be  a  vast  army  of  men 
and  women  trained  to  make  them  of  standard  quality  and  size, 
and  in  sufficient  number  to  keep  the  hospitals  always  running. 

The  personnel  of  Chicago's  four  base  hospitals  has  been 
provided  for ;  the  $100,000  for  permanent  equipment  has  been 
raised  ;  the  supplies  alone  remain  to  be  furnished. 

MUST   HAVE  SURGICAL  SUPPLIES 

The  base  hospital  has  a  personnel  of  about  250  persons,  in- 
cluding 23  surgeons,  2  dentists,  50  nurses,  25  nurses'  aids, 
orderlies,  cooks,  bakers,  clerks  and  the  like.  It  requires  equip- 
ment and  supplies  sufficient  for  the  care  of  500  wounded. 

Under  the  head  of  "supplies,"  each  of  these  base  hospitals 
requires,  before  it  can  care  for  a  single  wounded  man,  sheets 
and  pillow  cases,  wound  pads  and  gauze  sponges,  operating 
gowns  and  helmets,  operating  sheets  and  towels,  splints,  ban- 
dages and  dressings,  and  all  the  thousand  things  that  surgeons 
and  nurses  must  have  in  their  work. 

It  is  to  raise  the  money,  collect  the  material,  train  the 
workers  and  to  make  and  get  ready  for  instant  service  these 
absolutely  indispensable  supplies,  that  this  committee  is  now 
working.  It  was  chosen  by  the  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  who  is  a  member  of  the  central  committee  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  officially  known  as  the  Chicago  Chapter  Com- 
mittee on  Hospital  Supplies.  With  inadequate  hospital  supplies, 
or  with  supplies  of  an  inferior  grade  or  unsuitable  char- 
acter, the  hands  of  the  surgeon  are  tied,  however  skillful  and 
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willing  he  may  be,  and  it  is  to  save  the  young  men  of  America 
— our  husbands,  our  brothers,  our  sons,  who  must  do  the  fight- 
ing if  fighting  comes — to  save  them  from  all  avoidable  suffer- 
ing-, mutilation  or  death,  that  this  committee  has  undertaken 
its  task. 

TRAINING  IS  IMPERATIVE 

Our  most  immediate  and  pressing  duty  is  to  furnish  the 
full  quota  of  supplies  for  the  four  base  hospitals  assigned  to 
Chicago;  but  that  is  not  the  most  vital  part  of  our  work.  The 
real  task  is  to  organize  ourselves  and  others  to  give  instant  and 
efficient  service  in  the  hour  of  need,  whether  in  war  or  other 
disaster.  The  supplies  we  are  furnishing  are  in  every  particular 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  when  these  four 
base  hospitals  shall  have  been  supplied  thousands  of  women  will 
have  been  drilled  in  making,  packing  and  assembling  those  things 
which  a  hospital  must  have  before  it  can  be  of  any  service.  When 
this  committee's  work  shall  have  been  completed  every  one 
of  Chicago's  four  base  hospitals  will  be  ready  with  everything 
needed,  down  to  the  last  strip  of  bandage  and  the  last  pin,  for 
the  call  to  any  part  of  the  country  suffering  under  the  dis- 
aster of  war,  or  such  disasters  of  peace  as  the  Galveston  storm, 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  the  Cherry  mine  dis- 
aster, the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valley  floods. 

TRAINING   ARMY   OF   WOMEN 

Hospitals,  churches,  schools,  patriotic  societies  and  organi- 
zations of  all  kinds  are  assisting  this  committee,  and  are  being 
taught  to  prepare  supplies.  This  committee  has  formed  classes 
of  instruction  at  the  Red  Cross  Shop,  and  they  are  being  taught 
every  day  how  to  make  surgical  dressings  and  how  to  pack 
supplies.  Pupils  in  these  classes  are  in  turn  fitted  to  teach 
others,  so  that  in  time  there  will  be  a  vast  army  of  women  pre- 
pared to  turn  out  bandages,  hospital  garments  and  everything 
needed,  every  article  up  to  the  army  standard  fixed  upon  by  the 
Red  Cross,  and  based  on  the  experience  of  our  best  surgeons 
who  have  served  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

Each  article,  as  completed,  is  carefully  wrapped  and  labeled 
and  tied  in  packages  in  the  prescribed  manner.  Whenever  there 
are  sufficient  packages  to  fill  a  box  of  the  regulation  size  the 
box  is  lined  with  waterproof  paper,  the  packages  are  carefully 
counted  and  packed,  with  camphor  balls  in  everything  made 
of  wool.     A   list   of   the   exact   number   and   kind   of   articles   is 
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placed  inside  the  box,  and  another  is  fastened  to  the  outside. 
Then  the  box  is  nailed  fast,  numbered  and  placed  in  storage 
against  the  call  of  need. 

This,  then,  is  the  work  which  this  committee  for  Chicago 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  has  undertaken,  and  in  which 
it  appeals  to  every  citizen  of  Chicago  to  help.  It  is  the  work 
of  all,  not  of  a  few. 

TOUCHES  OUR  OWN    HOMES 

Not  one  of  us  but  will  be  bound  by  our  heartstrings  1o 
every  battlefield  if  fighting  comes,  for  it  is  the  men  and  boys 
from  our  own  firesides  who  will  be  sent  to  the  front — not  a 
few  volunteers,  but  all.  Europe  has  shown  that  modern  war 
demands  and  gets  every  man  able  to  carry  a  musket.  It  is  for 
us,  then,  for  whom  they  must  fight,  to  see  that  those  who  fall 
are  given  every  care,  every  possible  chance  for  recovery.  This 
is  not  military  preparedness.  It  is  not  life-destroying,  but  life- 
saving,  preparedness.  It  is  a  form  of  health  insurance  in  war 
and  peace  disasters.     Will  you  invest? 

THINGS   WE   NEED 

(1)  MONEY,  first  of  all,  to  buy  materials.  Money  may 
be  designated  for  any  particular  purpose. 

(2)  MATERIAL,  from  which  supplies  can  be  made. 
This  includes  gauze  for  wound  pads,  or  compresses,  drains  and 
sponges  ;  absorbent  cotton  ;  bleached,  unbleached  or  twilled  mus- 
lin for  sheets,  operating  gowns  and  helmets ;  bed  shirts ;  crino- 
line, muslin  and  flannel  for  bandages  of  all  kinds ;  gingham,  cot- 
ton oxford,  seersucker  and  outing  flannel  for  hospital  garments ; 
woolen  yarn  for  socks ;  oakum,  splints,  and  a  score  of  other 
things.     Come  to  the  Red  Cross  Shop  and  see. 

(3)  LABOR,  especially  women  skilled  with  the  needle 
and  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  Many  who  want  to  help 
us  have  elected  to  hire  sewing  women  and  others  for  a  specified 
number  of  months,  giving  us  skilled  workers  and  assuring  poor 
women  steady  work  for  the  winter. 

(4)  VOLUNTEERS,  who  are  willing  to  give  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  help  us  with  the  supplies  and  to  acquire  skill 
and  training  in  making,  packing  and  teaching  others  to  make 
and  pack  the  supplies. 

Whatever  you  can  afTord  to  give,  whether  money,  material, 
labor  or  your  own  services,  we  ask  you  to  give  for  America. 
Come  to  the  Red  Cross  Shop,  67  East  Madison  street,  on 
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the   ground   floor,   near   Michigan   avenue,   and   see   for   yourself 
what  is  being  done  and  what  is  needed.  * 

Send  all  money,  checks,  material  and  inquiries  to  the  Red 
Cross  Shop,  67  East  Madison  street. 

The  supplies  which  this  committee  has  undertaken  to  fur- 
nish have  been  divided  into  eight  classes,  and  each  class  is 
packed  in  a  separate  box.  A  condensed  list  of  these  eight  classes 
is  here  given  : 

box  no.   1 

Assorted  Surgical  Supplies :  Gauze  bandages,  assorted 
sizes,  7  dozen  ;  gauze  pads,  assorted  sizes,  20  dozen  ;  gauze  rolls, 
assorted  lengths,  3  dozen ;  gauze  sponges,  assorted  sizes,  16 
dozen  ;  knitted  sponges,  1  dozen  ;  gauze  drains,  assorted  sizes,  3 
dozen ;  gauze  pads  with  tapes,  assorted  sizes,  2  dozen  ;  absorbent 
cotton,  2  rolls. 

BOX    NO.    2 

Equipment  for  Patients :  Each  box  contains  equipment 
for  nine  patients,  each  as  follows :  sheets,  6 ;  pillow  cases,  4 ; 
pajamas,  3  suits ;  hospital  bed  shirts,  4 ;  convalescent  gown,  1  ; 
socks,  4  pairs ;  bed  socks,  2  pairs  ;  bath  towels,  2 ;  face  towels, 
4;  wash  cloths,  3  ;  slippers,  1  pair;  hot  water  or  ice  bag  covers,  2. 

box  no.  3 

Doctors'  and  Nurses'  Operating  Supplies :  Operating- 
gowns,  two  sizes,  42 ;  operating  caps,  42 ;  operating  helmets, 
42;  operating  sheets,  138;  operating  towels,  252;  operating  leg- 
gings for  patient,  42 ;  hot  water  or  ice  bag  covers,  42. 

BOX    NO.   4 

Bandages :  Muslin  bandages,  assorted  sizes,  64  dozen ; 
crinoline  bandages,  assorted  sizes,  5  dozen ;  flannel  bandages, 
assorted  sizes,  5  dozen  ;  head  bandages,  5  dozen  ;  T  bandages,  3 
dozen  ;  slings,  5  dozen  ;  abdominal  bandages,  3  dozen  ;  basswood 
splints,  4  dozen. 

box  no.  5 

General  Supplies:  Sheets,  11  dozen;  pillow  cases,  8  dozen; 
towels,  12  dozen  ;  turkish  bath  towels,  4  dozen  ;  wash  cloths,  3 
dozen. 

box  no.  6 

Ward  Supplies  :  Pajamas,  48  suits  ;  convalescent  gowns,  24  ; 
hospital  bed  shirts,  24 ;  socks,  60  pairs  ;  ward  slippers,  24  pairs. 
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BOX    NO.    7 

Ward  Supplies:     Oakum  pads,  126;  fracture  pillows,  21. 

box  no.  8 

Miscellaneous  Supplies :  Shoulder  wraps,  2  dozen ;  bed 
socks,  2  dozen ;  handkerchiefs,  20  dozen ;  handkerchief  substi- 
tutes, 20  dozen  ;  table  napkins,  20  dozen  ;  tray  covers,  8  dozen  ; 
comfort  bags,  75.  Each  comfort  bag  to  contain  sewing  and 
darning  cotton,  needles,  buttons,  pins,  soap,  comb,  brush,  tooth 
brush  and  powder,  mirror,  handkerchiefs,  pencil,  stationery, 
playing  cards,  cup,  pocket  knife,  etc. 

Each  base  hospital  requires  of  these  boxes  the  following 
number:  No.  1..26,  No.  2.  .5,  No.  3.  .2,  No.  4..1,  No.  5..  20,  No. 
6.  .20,  No.  7 .  A,  No.  8.  .10,  or  85  boxes  for  each  base  hospital, 
and  340  boxes  for  the  four  base  hospitals  which  this  committee 
is  furnishing. 

Come  to  the  Red  Cross  Shop  and  get  full  directions  for 
making,  rolling,  marking  and  packing  each  kind  of  supplies. 
Everything  must  be   done  by  army   standard. 

Chicago  Committee  on  Hospital  Supplies,  American  Red  Cross. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler  Doane,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Joseph   M.   Cudahy,  Vice-Chairman. 
Mrs.  Russell  Tyson. 
Mrs.   Edwin  W.  Ryerson. 
Mrs.    Charles   A.    Brown. 
Mrs.   Orville  E.   Babcock. 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wolf. 
Mrs.   William   P.   Martin. 
Mrs.  John  Glass. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Stanton. 
Miss    Clara   Cudahy. 
Miss  Minnie  H.  Ahrens. 
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UNIT  NUMBER  13 

In  its  appointment  of  base  hospitals  in  large  centers,  the 
National  Red  Cross  assigned  four  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Of  these  Cook  County  and  the  Presbyterian  hospitals  are  known 
as  Unit  No.  13.  The  personnel  of  this  unit  is  being  organized 
under  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  its  director,  and  Miss  M.  Helene  Mc- 
Millan, and  consists  thus  far  of  the  requisite  number  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  To  complete  the  organization  it  is  necessary  to  add 
Nurses'  Aids  and  supplies  sufficient  for  the  initial  care  of  the  sick 
or  wounded  under  any  national  disaster  which  might  demand  the 
services  of  the  unit. 

To  this  end  an  organization  has  been  effected  among  the 
women  interested  in  the  two  hospitals,  which  will  form  classes 
for  the  training  of  Nurses'  Aids  and  will  provide  the  42,700  arti- 
cles required  for  the  unit's  equipment,  as  the  $250,000  raised  by 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  the  four  base  hospitals  assigned  to  it 
does  not  provide  supplies.  Mrs.  H.  Edwin  Sauer  will  act  as  chair- 
man for  the  Cook  County  Hospital  and  Illinois  Training  School 
for  Nurses  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hotz  as  chairman  for  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  and  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  with  Mrs.  Frank 
Penfield  as  vice-chairman.  Mrs.  Eugene  Price  is  treasurer  of  the 
organization.  The  finance  committee  consists  of  Mrs.  August 
Magnus,  chairman  ;  Mrs.  Robert  Hotz,  Mrs.  Eug'ene  Price,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Dean  Bevan,  Mrs.  Frederick  Moorehead,  Mrs.  William  Hib- 
bard,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schweppe.  Mrs.  Frederick  Moorehead 
is  chairman  of  a  committee  to  organize  the  wives  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  staff  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Tice  those  of  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  staff.  The  work  committee  for  the  County  Hos- 
pital is  Mrs.  H.  Edwin  Sauer,  Mrs.  Frederick  Tice,  Mrs.  Edward 
F.  Gillette  and  Mrs.  John  Hardin. 

Two  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  interest  of  women's 
share  in  the  organization,  the  first  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Eugene 
Price,  when  the  work  was  initiated  and  where  Mrs.  Philip  Schuy- 
ler Doane  spoke  of  the  need  of  supplies  and  exhibited  samples  of 
the  articles  required.  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  when  Miss  Mabel  Adams,  Chief 
Nurse  of  Unit  No.  13,  explained  the  work  of  base  hospitals  and 
the  need  of  trained  volunteer  Nurses'  Aids. 

It  was  proposed  at  this  meeting  that  the  women  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  two  hospitals  constituting  the  unit  raise 
the  money  for  providing  the  material  for  the  supplies,  form  them- 
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selves  into  groups  for  making  the  supplies  or  become  members 
of  classes  in  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick 
(required  by  the  Red  Cross),  from  which  a  requisite  number 
would  offer  themselves  as  Nurses'  Aids  in  the  unit.  This  latter 
service  is  the  greatest  one  may  offer,  though  it  is  hoped  many 
whose  home  duties  will  prohibit  service  at  a  distant  point  may 
yet  take  the  training  and  thus  become  more  valuable  to  their 
community  and  their  country. 


TAG  DAY 


Monday,  October  16,  1916,  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and 
again  we  were  working  for  "Tag  Day"  for  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. It  was  well  received  by  all,  and  the  day  was  marked  by 
the  absence  of  complaints ;  never  in  the  history  of  the  "Benefit 
League"  did  the  organization  work  so  smoothly.  Our  charity 
had  its  full  quota  of  workers  in  the  field,  and  their  efforts  were 
not  without  good  results,  for  the  returns  were  larger  by  $140 
than  the  previous  year. 

At  our  downtown  headquarters  56  boxes  were  received, 
containing  in  all  $721.19.  If  each  coin  represents  a  contributor 
to  our  cause,  we  received  aid  from  8,576  different  people  in 
various  amounts  ranging  from  one  cent  to  ten  dollars,  the 
number  of  bills  collected  being  small  in  the  aggregate,  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  being  in  nickels  and  dimes,  and  the 
number  of  quarters  and  half-dollars  together  did  not  equal  the 
number  of  pennies.  The  number  of  pennies  received  was  936, 
which  amount  is  considerably  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  coins  collected. 

There  are  some  churches  whose  collections  amount  to  one 
hundred  dollars  and  up  :     They  are  as  follows : 

The  Eighth  Church,  with $326.88 

Crerar  Memorial,  with 207.92 

Fullerton  Avenue,  with 141 .04 

Central  Park,  with 121.47 

The  Third,  with .    121.18 

Normal  Park,  with ' 119.19 

The  Second,  of  Evanston,  with 100.96 

The  largest  individual  box  was  $55.52,  and  the  hospital 
box  amounted  to  $68.61.  The  total  amount  received  to  date  for  use 
in  the  year's  work  is  approximately  $1,700. 

M-3.  Wm.  R.  Tucker,  Chairman  Tag  Day  Committee. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  REPORT— OCTOBER,  1916 

The  statistics  for  the  last  quarter  are  : 

Total  number  of  new   cases 126 

Average  number  of  new  cases  per  month 42 

Average  number  of  cases  per  month 144 

Largest  number  of  cases  per  month 164 

Total  visits  in  homes 138 

Total  visits  in  wards 47 

Total  letters  received 221 

Total  letters  written 160 

Total  office  calls 671 

Total  used  clothing  given 56 

Total  new  clothing  given 64 

Total  co-operations    (with  41   organizations) 386 

The  balance  in  the  Social  Service  Fund  on  July  1  was 
$26.05.  The  total  credits  were  $89.63.  The  total  disbursements 
were  $98.12,  leaving  a  balance  on  October  1  of  $17.56. 

The  only  assistance  outside  of  the  regular  Social  Service 
staff  was  one  pupil  nurse,  who  was  on  duty  14  days. 

Although  these  statistics  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  cared  for  during  the  past  quarter,  the  head  social 
worker  feels  that  the  department  is  proceeding  in  a  much  more  sat- 
isfactory manner  in  regard  to  dealing  with  the  individual  cases 
as  becomes  an  organization  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  a 
hospital.  The  following  instance  will  show  a  great  deal  of  work 
that  can  be  told  in  only  a  very  few  words.  A  young  boy  was  a  heart 
patient  in  the  hospital  for  some  time,  and  finally  left,  shortly  after 
his  fourteenth  birthday.  His  mother,  who  is  a  widow,  had  received 
a  pension  from  the  Juvenile  Court  for  her  children,  but  as  soon  as 
the  boy's  birthday  had  passed  his  portion  was  stopped  because  he 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  go  to  work.  This  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible on  account  of  his  physical  condition,  so,  through  the  efforts 
of  our  workers,  the  court  has  re-established  his  share  of  the  pension. 

Social  work,  meaning  a  certain  variety  of  investigation  and 
help,  is  applied  to  the  re-establishment  of  families  in  the  proper 
home  atmosphere  conducive  to  health  and  happiness.  This 
work  often  has  to  be  done  independent  of  other  organizations, 
as  the  situations  are  delicate  and  require  the  utmost  amount  of 
tact  and  the  fewest  number  of  outside  investigators  and 
adjusters.  As  an  instance  of  this  type,  there  was  a  child  in 
the  hospital  during  the  last  summer  whose  mother  is  an  actress 
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who  has  been  on  the  stage  since  she  was  fourteen.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  as  close  track  as  possible  of  her  living  con- 
ditions and  the  surroundings  for  the  child,  as  it  is  so  attractive 
that  the  mother  utilizes  it  to  further  her  own  interests.  There 
have  been  several  other  cases  where  the  families  have  been 
reunited  or  assisted  through  troublous  family  crises  in  months 
past.  Such  a  friendly  feeling  exists  between  these  people  and 
the  social  workers  that  whenever  new  questions  arise  they 
immediately  come  to  the  department  for  help. 

This  summer  the  vacation  work  was  limited  because  of 
the  increased  demand  for  accommodation  in  camps  on  account 
of  the  extremely  hot  weather.  All  applications  had  to  be  made 
through  the  United  Charities,  who  were  hampered  by  the  refusal 
of  many  out-of-town  people  to  take  children  on  account  of  the 
infantile  paralysis  scare.  Two  women  with  babies  and  one 
woman  with  two  children  were  sent  to  the  Hinsdale  Fresh  Air 
Home,  and  one  child  was  sent  to  Tribune  Hospital. 

Hospital  social  workers  are  continually  in  need  of  institu- 
tions for  care  of  convalescing  patients.  The  convalescent 
homes  only  take  people  who  can  care  for  themselves,  but  on 
account  of  the  overcrowding  of  hospitals  many  people  are  sent 
home  to  responsibilities  and  noisesome  environments  when  they 
should  still  have  a  good  deal  of  medical  and  nursing  care. 

Miss  Rahtge  has  reported  that  during  the  last  three  months 
there  have  been  136  infants  in  her  department,  and  of  these  38 
have  received  care  from  the  wet  nurse.  The  same  woman  has 
been  on  duty  during  the  quarter.  A  canary  has  been  presented 
to  the  ward,  and  gold  fish  also  furnish  enjoyment  for  the 
children. 

Bedside  instruction  was  started  for  the  year  in  September, 
with  Miss  Covert  remaining  as  instructress.  She  has  three 
pupils  in  the  ward  at  the  present  time. 

Kindergarten  has  not  begun  as  yet,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a 
sufficient  number  from  the  churches  will  volunteer  so  that  work 
can  be  carried  on  every  day  of  the  week,  as  it  was  last  year. 

Social  service  meetings  were  discontinued  through  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  the  first  regular  one  was  held  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  September.  The  quarterly  reports  were  read,  and  there 
was  no  special  speaker. 

Elizabeth  D.  Douglass,  Secretary  of  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  SPRAGUE  HOME  FOR  NURSES 
COMMITTEE 

Miss  McMillan  reports  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  the 
new  class  and  the  home  since  its  beginning,  divided  as  follows : 

Preliminary,   52. 

First  year,  27 

Junior,  45. 

Senior,  44,  with  a  resident  staff  of  23,  making  a  total  of  191. 

As  the  building  was  planned  for  about  160,  it  is  naturally 
much  crowded,  many  single  rooms  having  to  do  double  duty. 

On  this  account  we  are  anxious  to  complete  as  soon  as 
possible  the  furnishing  of  the  six  empty  alcoves,  which  will 
greatly  help  our  nurses  by  giving  them  these  quiet  corners  in 
which  to  rest  or  write  their  home  letters  without  disturbing 
their  room-mates. 

Two  radiators  have  been  put  in  the  sun  parlor,  which  will 
make  that  much  used  corridor  even  more  popular  during  the 
cold  winter  days.  For  this  needed  improvement  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Men's  Board,  through  Mr.  Day's  kindness. 

During  Miss  McMillan's  absence  on  her  summer  vacation 
her  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  home  was  improved  by  mov- 
ing some  more  suitable  furniture  into  it  from  other  parts  of 
the  house,  and  an  attractive  new  rug,  purchased  by  this  com- 
mittee. A  former  pupil  who  admired  the  latter  bought  and 
presented  an  equally  attractive  one  for  Miss  Aylward's  office, 
next  door.  For  this  much-appreciated  kindness  we  are  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Cora  Lemiens  Collins. 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  League  has  held  three 
meetings  this  fall,  the  last  a  business  session,  with  election  of 
officers.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  new  nurses  will  join  this 
splendid  organization  and  gain  great  benefit  from  it.  Articles 
of  various  kinds,  described  in  the  July  Bulletin,  to  be  used  in 
Miss  Tracy's  class  in  Invalid  Occupations,  are  coming  in  slowly. 
Again  we  urge  our  friends  to  save  for  this  purpose  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends  instead  of  throwing  them  away.  The  attractive 
things  that  will  be  made  from  them  later  will  be  a  revelation 
to  all. 

Helen  V.  Drake,  Chairman. 
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CHICAGO   NURSES'   CLUB 

This  club  is  an  incorporated,  self-supporting  organization 
of  the  registered  nurses  of  many  different  hospitals,  with  a 
membership  of  238.  It  started  three  years  ago,  on  May  1,  in  the 
old  Caton  homestead,  1912  Calumet  avenue,  the  former  scene  of 
so  many  gay  social  events  in  Chicago  society.  Between  four  and 
five  hundred  nurses  register  at  this  center,  where  26  can  be  ac- 
commodated with  rooms.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
with  Miss  Minnie  Ahrens  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  at  the 
head. 

Early  last  summer  the  club  received  a  wonderful  gift  when 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  presented  the  former  home 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sprague,  2710  Prairie  avenue.  This 
house  has  been  refurnished  and  now  accommodates  24  nurses 
as  boarders.  For  the  present  the  club  will  keep  both  houses  run- 
ning, as  their  lease  on  the  Caton  house  does  not  expire  for  another 
year. 

Invitations  were  sent  out  to  the  opening  of  the  Sprague 
house  for  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Wednesday,  October  4, 
and  all  who  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  were  charmed 
with  the  restful  atmosphere,  made  still  more  attractive  by  palms 
and  flowers  and  lovely  harp  music ;  but  the  greatest  charm  of 
all  was  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Coolidge  herself,  who  made  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  Chicago  from  her  home  in  Pittsfield  for  this  occa- 
sion, bringing  with  her  two  deeply  interested  friends. 

Could  a  more  beautiful  way  be  found  of  disposing  of  this 
cherished  home  than  by  dedicating  it  to  those  who  spend  their 
lives  in  unselfish  service  for  others?  The  idea  is  exquisitely  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription  on  the  frame  of  Mrs.  Sprague's  pic- 
ture,  which   hangs   over  the   living-room   mantel : 

"Over  this  fireside  for  more  than  thirty  years  presided  the 
spirit  of  its  owner,  Nancy  Atwood  Sprague.  A  spirit  warm 
in  hospitality,  eager  for  beauty  and  steadfast  for  nobility.  From 
this  center  radiated  all  the  best  influences  of  a  true  American 
home.  In  the  hope  of  perpetuating  these  influences*  and  in 
sorrowful  love  and  remembrance,  the  home  is  now  given  to 
the  Nurses  of  Chicago.     June,  1916." 

H.  V.  D. 
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NURSES'  ALUMNA  NOTES 

The  Alumnae  Association  met  at  the  Nurses'  Home  Octo- 
ber 3,  this  being  the  first  meeting  after  the  summer  vacation. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Tygett  (Miss  Florence  Williams,  1914)  was 
elected  secretary  in  place  of  Mrs.  William  Fowler  (Miss  Imo- 
gen Stevens),  resigned.  Miss  McMillan  spoke  to  the  association 
on  the  need  of  a  secretary  for  the  Nurses'  Christian  League,  for 
the  better  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  league.  Twenty-five 
dollars  was  voted  to  be  paid  toward  the  salary  of  such  a  secre- 
tary. Mrs.  Meyers  gave  a  short  talk  on  equal  suffrage.  Miss 
Elnora  Thomson  gave  a  partial  report  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  in  New  Orleans,  a  further  report 
to  be  given  by  Miss  Rohrbach. 

The  Mary  Byrne  Memorial  Fund  grows  slowly ;  $600  was 
paid  the  hospital  during  the  summer.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Board  have  paid  $5,000,  the  Alumnae  $2,300,  making  a  total  of 
$7,300,  with  $100  in  the  bank  at  present..  The  members  of  the 
Alumnae  are  again  reminded  of  this  fund  and  of  the  hope  of  the 
association  of  closing  it  at  some  not  far  distant  time. 

Miss  Ethelyn  Holverson  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
nurses. 

Miss   Ruth   Brown   is   night   supervisor. 

Miss  May  Ruggles  is  assistant  night  supervisor. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bowen  is  instructor  on  floors  C  and  D  of  the 
Private  Pavilion. 

Miss  Helene  Framsted  is  instructor  on  floors  E  and  F  of 
the   Private   Pavilion. 

Miss  Helen  Dunn  is  instructor  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
floors  of  the  Jones  building. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Ottery  is  instructor  on  the  second  floor. 

Miss  Jeneatte  Le  Provost  is  head  nurse  on  B  floor. 

Miss  Imogen  Stevens,  Mr.  William  Fowler  married  Sep- 
tember 23  in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler  will  live  in  or 
near  London,  England. 

Miss  Frances  Woodside,  Mr.  L.  B.  Shaw  married  in  August. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  will  live  in  Beardstown,  111. 

Miss  Lola  Feme  Katterman,  Mr.  Norman  Carr  Paine  mar- 
ried June  26.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paine  are  living  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Lina  Davis  is  superintendent  of  nurses  of  St.  An- 
thony's Hospital,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Miss  John  Seyer  is  in  Germany  in  foreign  war  service. 


